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A GUIDE TO SPRING FASHIONS 











ACH season you see in 
the fashion books and 
magazines hundreds of new 
designs. Which ones most 
accurately express the mode? 





Which ones can you safely 


This book also shows you 
what types of garments are 
correct for different occa- 
sions, and what fabrics and 
colors are right for making 





the garments you decide 








select and know that you 
will be smartly, becomingly dressed? 

This spring, in cooperation with lead- 
ing creators of fashion, the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company has prepared a new 
kind of book containing 50 key designs. 
You can select any one of these designs 
or, with these types to guide you, you 
can choose other designs with confidence 
that they will be correct and appropriate. 





to have. 
This book, “Y our Spring Wardrobe,” will 
simplify instantly for you the planning 
and making of your spring clothes. Also 
it will be a splendid practical help to 
you in the work of your sewing classes. 
The book is free. Simply take the 
coupon below to the nearest shop and 
you will receive your copy at once 
without the slightest cost or obligation. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
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This coupon, when presented at any Singer Shop, entitles 
you to a free copy of “Your Spring Wardrobe.” 
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Copyright U. 


See see sities for nearest address 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


In this number we can make only the briefest mention of the meeting just 
held in Washington of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This was well attended, and the program was, on the whole, well 
planned and stimulating. Of particular interest was the session dealing with Nutrition in the Pub- 
lic Schools which gave us such speakers as Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the United States 
Department of the Interior, Dr. Henry C. Sherman of Columbia, and Dr. Lydia J. Roberts of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Mary Schwartz Rose, Teachers College, Columbia University, presented 
the subject and led the discussion that completed a very full and meaty program. A clear and defin 
ite challenge was thrown to home economics teachers by Dr. Roberts, who urged them to take ad 
vantage of the opportunity offered them for leading in the work of nutrition education, especially 
now when the need has been shown to be so great. Teach simplicity in food for children was the 
plea of Dr. Wilbur, who pointed out that if ignorance of good nutrition is the main cause for the 
six million undernourished school children in this country, then home economics teachers and nutri- 
tion experts have an enormous opportunity for service . Within the next few months we will have a 
lot more to tell you about this meeting—in the meanwhile, think over these “highlights,” or perhaps 
we should call them “headlights,” since they shine up so clearly as a pressing need in this time of 
economic stress. Are you meeting your responsibilities as a Home Economics teacher? Are you 
fitting vourself to join the groups who are going to lead in the march for better nourished children, 
and for the establishment of good health and food habits in school children? 


° ° 

Synthetic Textiles | nreREst in the various types of chemical yarns, or of so called synthetic tex 
tiles, and the rather amazing growth and development of the industry, led us to ask Pauline Beery 
Mack, well known in the home economics world, to write the article published here, giving a brief 
history of the synthetic fiber industry in America. Teachers of clothing and textiles will, we feel 
sure, find here much useful and valuable information, simply written to suit the needs of high 
school and junior college students. Mrs. Mack traces the early discoveries and experiments which 
were made in Europe during the 19th century, up through the various methods and processes that 
led to the making, in 1910, of the first really successful yarn. In 1931 over one hundred twenty-five 
million pounds of chemical yarns were produced, and rayon had become a household word. 


Emergency Lunches Tue problem of feeding hungry children, of seeing that they get at least one 
meal a day made up of the right kinds of food, and enough of it, is one that is facing hundreds of 
communities all over the country. The schools, in many places, have undertaken the job, and home 
economics departments are, in many instances, doing the work of planning, preparing and serving the 
food. In New York city the problem is particularly acute, and in this number, Miss Martha Westfall 
and Miss Josephine Adams tell what is being done, how the situation has been met, how new develop- 
ments are taken care of, and how they manage, at this writing, over three hundred lunchrooms and 
also serve meals in a large number of schools where there are no regular lunchroom facilities. They 
are doing a splendid piece of work, and while New York City has many problems peculiar to itself, it 
also has many that are common to almost any community, so that the methods used may be applied to 
your own group. 


Good Food Habits Tue White House Conference on Child Care and Protection brought out 
very clearly the need that exists for education in the establishment of good food habits in schooi 
children.. In Canton, Ohio, an experiment has been in progress» that shows how health lessons, in 
cluding the important lesson of good daily food habits, can be adapted to a junior high school program. 
This month Miss Stolzenbach tells of the plan for establishing good daily food habits, and gives as 
well a bibliography for pupils and for teachers and a suggested list of good teaching material. 


Also of Interest Are the stories by Dorothy Gladys Spicer, describing bread customs among the 
Slavs; by Doris Sutcliff on One Hour Periods for Foods Classes; a fine story written as a food 
project by an eighth grade student, and called “Alice in Foodland,” which seventh and eighth graders 
will be sure to like; Ruth Beddle’s account of some interesting projects in foods and clothing car- 
ried on in Urbana, Illinois, last year. 


° 

To Contributors Pease be sure your name and address are written legibly on all conrtibutions 
sent in, especially those short items sent in for Home Economics Exchange. We have had several 
checks returned because our guess as to your post office address was wrong and we can only judge 
by your writing. If possible have all contributions typed. 





Reproduced by courtesy of N. Y. Public Library, N. Y. City. 
Flemish Girl Spinning 
By 
S. Leon (1860 —) 
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A Brief History of the Synthetic 
Textile Fiber Industry in America 


HE first pound of synthetic textile 
fibers produced on a commercial scale 

in the United States made its appear- 
ance in 1910. During 1931, the year of its 
twenty-first birthday, the American chemi- 
cal yarn industry had an output in excess 
of 125,000,000 pounds.’ Practically every 
of Europe and Asiatic 
can show a equally 


country many 


countries record 
striking. 

What the 
chemical yarn industry, which has shown 
such a phenomenal development that it 
has revolutionized the textile industry in 


were beginnings of this 


general ? 

The First Inspiration for Making 

Artificial Textile Fibers. 

Réaumur, a French physicist living 
from 1653 until 1757, was the first person 
who dreamed of the possibility of making 
silk artificially. He published “A History 
of Insects” in 1754 in which he 
that silk is merely a gum which has been 
dried. He then discusses the possibilities 
of producing filaments similar to silk in 


states 


appearance by drawing out viscous liquids, 
such as varnishes, into fibers. 


The First Successful Artificial Textile 
Fibers. 

Although numbers of people tried to 
act upon Réaumur's suggestion, none of 
the varnishes known at that time 
found to be adaptable for making textile 
fibers. In 1875,: the German 
Schénbein, discovered a method of mak- 


were 
chemist, 


ing nitrocellulose which is now described 
in all of our elementary textbooks—the 
treatment of cellulose with a mixture of 
concentrated nitric and sulfuric 
Shortly after this discovery, a French 
actual- 


acids. 


chemist—Audemars of Lausanne 
ly took out patents for the production of 


“artificial silk” from a solution of nitro-. 


cellulose in various solvents. The fiber 


———2 


by Francis A. 


"See ‘Rayon Comes of Age,” 
Yarn Journal, 


Adams, in Rayon and Synthetic 
July, 1931. 


By 
Pauline Beery Mack 
Pennsylvania State College 

which this scientist made, however, was 
not practicable from a textile point of 
view. 

It was not until 1884 that a successful 

The 
Char- 


artificial textile fiber was produced. 
was Count Hilaire de 
donnet (1840-1924), a scientist 
who had studied under Pasteur at the 
Ecole Polytechnique in Paris. Chardonnet 
interested in silk while’ he 
His interest resulted from 


inventor 
French 


became 
was a student. 
the fact that Pasteur was, at that time, 
engaged in a study of the diseases of the 
silkworm. 

When first 
ested in making artificial 
to those produced by the 
first tried to digest the leaves of the mul- 
berry tree—the food on which the culti- 


Chardonnet became inter- 


fibers similar 


silkworm, he 


vated silkworm feeds—by some chemical 
means, and then force the liquid through 
some small opening, such as a capillary 
tube. Reasoning from this point, he came 
to the belief that the this 
consisted to a considerable 
cellulose, and that it did not differ ma- 
terially from cellulose from other sources. 


leaf of tree 


extent of 


But it required many years to arrive at 
this conclusion, 

Chardonnet’s 
1878. It included a study of the 
habits of the silkworm, and a 


preliminary work dated 
from 
life and 
study of the chemical nature of the mul- 
berry leaf and body of the tree. It took 
him some time to free himself from the 
belief that there was some peculiar char- 
acteristic of the food of the worm which 
made it possible for silk to be produced. 
In fact, the first successful fibers made 
by this great research worker were pro- 
duced by a series of chemical treatments 
from the trunks 
and limbs. from 
trees, 


cellulose of mulberry 
Later he 


finally, 


wor rd 
that he 


tried 


other and found 


could use fine white tissue paper or cot- 
the 
served much better for his process than 


ton. In facet, last-named product 


wood pulp, because it contained more 
cellulose. 

The first fibers which Chardonnet pro- 
duced were highly inflammable, because 
they were of the same chemical composi- 
tion as guncotton. It required another 
researches to find out a means 
this difficulty. The 
worked chemical 


removing 


series of 
of eliminating in- 
out a 
the 


chemical 


ventor finally 


process for nitro groups 
the groups 
being responsible for their ecxplosibility. 


The 
duced by 


from fibers, these 


substance of which fibers 
this 


cellulose, or hydrated cellulose, the same 


final pro- 


method are composed 1S 
compound which constituted the original 
raw material but in a regenerated form 
The the 
in order to change the physical form of 


steps in process are necessary 
the raw material, rather than its chemical 


composition 
The Second Type of Artificial Fibers 
The 


fibers to be 


second type of synthetic textile 


invented was the cupram 
monium filament presented for patents in 
1890 by a French scientist named L. Des 
Because the inventor died befor 


the 


paiss¢ Ss, 


the final acceptance of patent, how 
published according to 
In 1897, HH 
same thing, 
England 


consists of digesting celluloss 


Was not 
of that date. 


ever, it 
the French law 
Pauly patented practically th 
with but a few modifications, in 


process 


ie 
i 


(usually cotton linters) in an ammoniactal] 


solution of copper sulfate, and then for 
the 


ing this liquid through tiny orifices 


of a hardening bath of 
dilute acid 


In 1899, 


spinneret into a 


Fremery and Urban took out 


patents for improvements on Pauly’s 
process, which led to the establishment of 
the Glanzstoff-Fabriken at 
Elberfeld, Germany 


In 1901, Dr 


Vereinigte 


Edmund Thiele, of Bar- 


> 
Ry | 





men, Germany, took out patents for an 
improved process for drawing filaments 
into finer fibers by a method of “stretch 
spinning.” His invention consisted 
drawing the filaments out to the desired 
size before final coagulation, and keeping 
them under tension for the short time 
necessary for them to harden. The firm 
of J. P. Bemberg A. G, of Barmen, 
Germany (established in 1792, 
and operating as a dye works 
and mercerizing  establish- 
ment from that time on), be- 
gan making synthetic fibers 
on scale, 


in 


an experimental 
using the process owned by 
the Vereinigte Glanzstoff- 
Fabriken for producing the 
fibers, and that of Thiele for 
drawing them into extremely 
fine filaments during spinning 
by the “stretch” 
When these combined proc- 
esses were fully worked out 
and placed on a paying basis, 
the J. P. Bemberg Company 
of Germany began to devote 
itself exclusively to the 
manufacture of synthetic tex- 


Pipe Conducting Viscose 


method. 
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FILTER 





wound condition, they form what is called 
“cake.” The yarn can be unwound from 
this with little difficulty. 


Cellulose Acetate Fibers 


The fourth type of cellulose textile 
fibers to be produced artificially is made 
by the cellulose acetate process. In this 
process, a ccmpound of cellulose—cellu- 








Tank Containing Hardening 
or Reverting Bath 








__ Pipe Running to Viscose Supply 





Ur 


tile fibers. 


The Viscose Process 

Only two years after Despaisses’ first 
announcement of cuprammonium _fila- 
ments, two English inventors—Cross and 
Bevan—discovered an entirely new meth- 
od of digesting cellulose. The product 
developed by these men was produced in 
two stages: (1) the digestion of the 
cellulose by sodium hydroxide, and (2) 
the conversion of the alkali-cellulose thus 
formed into a soluble xanthate by treat- 
ment with carbon disulfide. A brown, 
viscous liquid is produced as a result of 
this treatment, which the inventors named 
viscose. Hence the name of the process. 


It was three years after Cross and 
Bevan had worked out the 
method of dissolving cellulose before a 
serious study of the spinning capabilities 
of the liquid was undertaken. This re- 
search was done at the Incandescent 
Lamp Works at Ziirich, Switzerland, with 
the idea of applying viscose filaments to 
the manufacture of incandescent gas 
mantles. A measure of success attended 
this first venture, but it was found impos- 
sible to produce continuous threads of the 
quality and quantity necessary to market 
the product as a yarn. 


“viscose” 


It was not until 1910 that the major 
technical difficulties of spinning viscose 
filaments were overcome. These were 
solved by an English inventor named Top- 
ham, who devised a centrifugal box for 
drawing the fibers forward out of the 
coagulating bath, twisting them into a 
thread, and winding the threads into a 
veritable cocoon of mammoth proportions. 

When the fibers harden in this tightly 


82 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Viscose Co. 


A diagram of the Viscose process. 


lose acetate—is produced, and this is not 
regenerated again into cellulose, as in the 
other processes. Instead, the final fila- 
ments consist chemically of the acetate of 
cellulose. 

Prior to the war Camille and Henri 
Dreyfus of Switzerland had already in- 
vented a method of turning cellulose ace- 
tate from a fibrous substance into gossa- 
mer filaments. But the drawbacks of 
handling these filaments in early days 
were legion. At the opening of the war 
these men were called to England to oper- 
ate a plant for making cellulose acetate 
for dope for aeroplane wings. At the con- 
clusion of the war they perfected their 
earlier processes on a commercial basis 
which enabled them to use this same plant, 
owned by the British Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, for the 
production of acetone soluble cellulose 
acetate, to which given the trade 
name celanese. 


was 


Raw Materials Used in Making Chemical 
- Yarns 


Cellulose is the raw material universally 
used in making artificial textile fibers. 
This chemical compound, to which the 
chemist assigns the formula (CeHwOs)sx, 
has a wide distribution in the plant world. 
The two chief sources now used are 
cotton linters and wood pulp, although 
other raw materials are receiving the at- 


tention of the research chemist at the 
present time 
Cotton linters are obtained from the 


linter-gin, a machine which shaves off the 


of America. 





fibers which cling to the cotton seeds after 
the regular ginning process. To these 
fibers, other waste cotton combings are 
added, the whole being then given a puri- 
fication treatment with caustic soda, fol- 
lowed by a bleach. 

The wood pulp used in the chemical 
yarn industry is restricted almost entire- 
ly spruce pulp. The only process 
adapted for the successful 
employment of this cellulose 
raw material is the viscose 
process. In this, either wood 
pulp, cotton linters, or a blend 
of the two is successfully 
used. 

A great amount of research 
work is now in progress for 
the purpose of trying to find 
ways of utilizing other cellu- 
lose-containing raw materials. 
Cellulose from peanut hulls, 
corn stalks, cane, and other 
cheap raw materials are bid- 
ding fair to serve as suitable 
raw materials in the syn- 
thetic textile industry, as 
soon as satisfactory means of 
purifying them and convert- 
ing them into a good grade 
of cellulose have been worked 
out. 

Main Steps in the Manufacture of 
Chemical Yarns 


to 


The main steps followed in the manu- 
facture of synthetic textile fibers by each 
of the four methods in commen use are 
outlined below. 


The Nitrocellulose Process 


COTTON LINTERS 
treated with | nitric and sulfuric 
acids 
NITROCELLULOSE 
dissolved in academe 


SOLUTION RESEMBLING COL- 
LODION AND CONTAINING ABOUT 
20% NITROCELLULOSE 
spin | ning 
Y 
NITROCELLULOSE FILAMENTS 
denitration | with sodium or 

ammonium ¥ hydrosulfide 
CELLULOSE FIBER 
Bleaching, usu | ally with chlorine 
+ 


CHARDONNET OR REGENERATED 
CELLULOSE FIBERS 


The Cuprammonium Process 


CELLULOSE 
(Usually in the form of cotton linters) 
Dissolve in ammo | niacal copper oxide 


v 
CUPRAMMONIUM SOLUTION OF 
CELLULOSE 
Spin | ning 
+ 


CELLULOSE FILAMENT (containing 
impurities) 
Bleaching | and washing 
v 


CUPRAMMONIUM FIBERS 
(REGENERATED CELLULOSE) 
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The Viscose Process 
WOODPULP (usually spruce) OR’ 
COTTON 


Digested wi | th NaOH 
v 


ALKALI CELLULOSE “CRUMBS” 
Treated with | carbon disulfide 


v 
CELLULOSE XANTHATE 
Dissolve in an | alkaline solution 
v 


VISCOSE 
Spinning into | acid bath 


FIBERS OF IMPURE CELLULOSE 
Washing | Bleaching 


VISCOSE FIBERS 
(REGENERATED CELLULOSE) 
The Cellulose Acetate Process 


CELLULOSE (cotton linters, usually) 
Treated with | acetic anhydride 


v 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Dissolved | in acetone or 

similar reagent 
v 

CELLULOSE ACETATE SOLUTION 

Spin | ning 

v 


CELLULOSE ACETATE FIBERS 


Distribution of American Chemical Yarns 
By Processes 
The following table, compiled by Fran- 
cis A, Adams, gives the approximate 
amounts of synthetic textile yarns pro- 
duced in the United States by each of 
the major processes during the ten-year 
period from 1921 until 1930, inclusive: 
Percentage 
Pounds — of Total 
Viscose Process ....562,000,000 89.0 
Nitrocellulose Pro- 


| ae 40,000,000 6.0 
Acetate Process ..... 23,000,000 4.0 
Cuprammonium Pro- 

Sy SoS oh kak oe ees 6,000,000 1.0 

DOOR viveaxwes 631,000,000 100.0 


Some of the American Companies Pro- 
ducing Chemical Yarns 

It is not possible to discuss all of the 
companies which produce synthetic textile 
fibers in this country. We will therefore 
confine ourselves merely to a brief men- 
tion of those which produce the greatest 
volumes of this commodity. 


Pioneer American Company—The Vis- 
cose Company of America 

The Viscose Company established the 
first synthetic yarn plant in this country 
at Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, in 1909. 
The plant manufactured only a_ small 
amount of yarn in 1910, but had an output 
of 362,544 pounds in 1911. This amount 
has been increased steadily up to the 
present time, the company producing more 
than 70,000,000 pounds of yarn last year. 

The second plant of the Viscose Com- 
pany of America was started in Roanoke, 
Virginia, in 1916, and the third in Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania, in 1920. A fourth 
plant was built by this company in Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia, in 1929, and a 
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fifth in Meadville, Pennsylvania, in 1930. 

Whereas the Viscose Company has 
manufactured viscose yarns exclusively 
until very recently, they have announced 
the introduction of a cellulose acetate 
yarn in a recent issue of Rayon. This 
announcement states that the new yarn— 
Seraceta—has a background of twenty 
years of laboratory research. 


American Manufacturer of Yarns by the 
Nitrocellulose Process 

One of the early plants to manufacture 
fibers by the nitrocellulose process as 
worked out by Chardonnet was estab- 
lished at a place in Belgium which came 
to be called Tubize, because of the fact 
that the fiber was extruded through fine 
capillary tubes at that time, instead of 
the orifices in a non-corrodible metal disc, 
or spinneret, used at present. The Tu- 
bize Artificial Silk Company of America, 
an outgrowth of this European concern, 
took over the war plant at Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, at the close of the world war. 
They converted this into a chemical tex- 
tile yarn plant, where they manufactured 
yarns by the nitrocellulose process. 

From the year of its founding, 1921, 
until the present, the Tubize company has 
been the chief producer of nitrocellulose 
yarns in this country. In 1929, the Ameri- 
can Chatillon Company built a plant at 
Rome, Georgia. In 1930, the Tubize and 
Chatillon companies combined as_ the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation. This com- 
bined company now produces yarns by the 
nitrocellulose, the viscose, and the cel- 
lulose acetate processes. The yarns which 
they make by the last of these processes 
are sold under the trade name Chacelon. 


The Du Pont Reyon Company 

The Du Pont Rayon Company estab- 
lished its first plant in Buffalo, New York, 
in 1921. A second plant was built at Old 
Hickory, Tennessee, in 1925, and a third 
and fourth in Ampthill, Virginia, and in 
Waynesboro, Virginia, during 1929, This 
company has been particularly interested 
in developing rayon yarns of high fila- 
ment counts, and their laboratory re- 
searches in this field have benefitted the 
entire rayon industry. They make yarns 
by the viscose and the acetate processes, 
the latter being called by the trade name 


Acele. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Cellulose Ace- 
tate in this Country 

The Celanese Corporation of America, 
with a plant at Amcelle, Cumberland, 
Maryland, was the first manufacturer of 
cellulose acetate yarns in the Unfted 
States, its work having started in 1925. 
This company not only maintains a high- 
ly trained research staff in its plant lab- 
oratories; but it has also established a 
research associateship at the laboratories 
of the National Association of Dyers and 








Cleaners at Washington, D. C. Through 
the work of this associateship, drycleaners 
the country over have been assisted in 
adapting their processes so that they could 
handle in an expert manner not only 
fabrics made of Celanese brand yarns, 
but the other chemical fibers as well. 


American Manufacturer of Yarns by the 
Cuprammonium Process 

The American Bemberg Corporation 
built a plant near Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, in 1926. In this plant, yarns are man- 
ufactured by the cuprammonium process, 
with the additional “stretch spinning” 
process previously mentioned also in- 
cluded. By this latter process, filaments of 
remarkable fineness are produced. The 
fineness of the Bemberg filaments makes 
it possible to use these yarns in making 
distinctive fabrics. 


Other American Manufacturers of 
Chemical Yarns 

Other important manufacturers of syn- 
thetic textile yarns in the United States 
may be briefly mentioned as follows: 
The Belamose Corporation, with a plant 

in Rocky Hill, Connecticut, built in 

1925. 

Industrial Rayon Corporation, incorpo- 
rated in 1925, with plants in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Covington, Virginia. 

Acme Rayon Corporation, with a plant 
in Cleveland, Ohio, established in 1926 

The Delaware Rayon Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

The New Bedford Rayon Company, New 
3edford, Massachusetts. 

American Glanzstoff Corporation, with a 
plant near Elizabethton, Tennessee, es 
tablished in 1928. 

American Enka Corporation, with a plant 
built on a large tract of land in North 
Carolina, now called Enka, North 
Carolina. 

Woonsocket Rayon Company, with a plant 
at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, built in 
1929, 

The Name Rayon 

In 1925, representatives of the synthetic 
yarn industries and of government bu- 
reaus in this country discussed the adop- 
tion of a distinctive name for chemical 
textile yarns. This seemed particularly 
desirable because of the widespread use 
of the term “artificial silk.” This term 
was particularly distasteful to the manu- 
facturer of the chemical yarns because 
these yarns had distinctive characteristics, 
and had come to occupy their own field 
of application in the textile world, and 
hence were not an imitation of silk. 

In order to do away with the misiiomer 
“artificial silk,” the word rayon was there- 
fore coined as the generic term for yarns 
produced chemically. This term has had 
very widespread acceptance by the pro- 
ducers and users of certain chemical 
yarns, and by governmental agencies in 
reports. The present tariff refers, how- 

(Continued on page 103) 
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HOSE of us who recall foods class 

as the major portion of an afternoon 

(when we, as students, spent three 
hours in the laboratory) are facing a de- 
cided change of program in our own 
teaching today. Fundamentals remain, of 
course. We use the same measurement 
tables and we do not discard old recipes 
when we add new ones; but we see a 
wider application of theory. 

It has been proved advisable for 
schools, both public and private, to in- 
clude some foods work in their courses. 
This pioneering has been accomplished. 
The follow-up work remains for us to 
establish. 

Now, when the average up-to-date 
school places a foods course in its cur- 
riculum, that subject must occupy a period 
conforming in length with other class 
periods of the well balanced educational 
program. Pupils who are preparing for 
college-study in lines other than home 
economics, and those girls who are pre- 
paring for office positions, have only a 
limited time available for foods work. 
—Yet they feel a desire for the course. 
So we have come to the one hour cookery 
period in many preparatory schools, 

The home economics teacher is con- 
fronted with the question whether to 
devote this one hour of class-time to lec- 
ture or to laboratory work. A _ lecture 
would. be more simple to arrange and 
more adaptable to sixty-minute bounds 
than most cookery procedure. The 
thought of foods class encroaching on a 
succeeding period of English or mathe- 
matics is not pleasant to imagine. But, 
on the other hand, a lecture would allow 
no opportunity for pupils to learn by 
actually doing. 

I realized this when I sought to adapt 
my lesson plans to the one hour labora- 
tory period and to eliminate material 
which would not fit the time allotment. 

Experience in 4-H Clubwork had con- 
vinced me of the desirability of setting 
goals before starting a project. I de- 
cided to arrange my foods lessons with 
a set of goals before me—a guard against 
the haphazard elimination of subject mat- 
ter, and an aim above such a short, theo- 
retical demonstration as “iodine test for 
starch in potatoes.” 

The result was the following: 

GOALS 

1. To create interest in food selection 

and preparation. 

2. To teach deft motions; correct 

handling of kitchen equipment, 








oods Classes 
or One Hour Periods 


3. To overcome existing food prej- 
udices, 

4. To develop group leadership and 
confidence. 

5. To stimulate ideas for every-day ap- 
plication of the food principles 
learned. 

I worked out my own text in the form 
of mimeographed sheets and saw classes 
follow out these laboratory assignments 
for three years. 

Parents are always the best judges as 
to whether the fifth goal has been 
reached. A letter from one mother stated 
that her daughter had recently prepared 
two simple noonday meals and cleaned up 
the kitchen afterwards. This indicated 
to me that goal number two had been 
attained; and there could be no doubt 
about the achievement of goal number 
one, in this instance. One young en- 
thusiast confided to me that she was al- 
lowed to help mother plan and prepare 
dinner on the afternoons when Hilda 
was away. Another note later in the 
year came from an appreciative mother 
who said that Mary prepared many of the 
simple desserts for the entire family. 

With the achievement of one worthy 
goal, a teacher’s effort to make the one- 
hour period worthwhile, is amply repaid. 

It is evident that experiments of the 
type that show the preserving qualities of 
certain spices or the starch content of 
potatoes, have no place in the one-hour 
period. To incorporate these numerous, 
well-known experiments within the 
period would be the same as to clutter a 
show window with knick-knacks and 
thereby detract from the model. An idea 
worthy of delivering is worthy of featur- 
ing. It deserves a prominent place and 
must be the center of interest, else a 
large percentage of the class will over- 
look the very principle you aim to stress. 
Keep the unit idea in mind. 

Of necessity review is cut to the mini- 
mum. One lesson, however, bears upon 
the other to such an extent that the 
teacher soon discovers whether her pupils 
are grasping fundamentals, whether they 
are nearing the fourth goal. 

Building a food lesson around the 
preparation of an entire meal is excellent 
for longer laboratory sessions; but it is 
not at all practical for the short period 
schedule. The only time I should advise 
preparation and serving of a meal during 
these classes would be at the end of the 
course, when additional time might be 
arranged to allow for clean-up work, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


By 
Doris K. Sutcliffe 


Fanwood, New Jersey 


Since these lessons do not permit the 
cooking of entire meals, it is wise for the 
teacher to suggest other foods which 
would combine to make up a menu. I 
usually write this menu on the _ black- 
board. Nearly every class will offer sug- 
gestions, too. 

Group assignments are advisable, with 
two or three girls working together. Ap- 
point group leaders, They will apportion 
the various tasks. The helpers will co- 
operate with their leaders, realizing that 
their turns for managing the group activi- 
ty will come at other class periods. 

Printed lesson sheets are essential. 
Punched for loose-leaf filing, and placed 
immediately in the students’ notebooks, 
they constitute neat laboratory manuals 
and condensed texts. There should be 
no copying of recipes in class. Notebook 
work in the form of individual remarks 
is highly desirable: anything regarding 
the measuring, mixing, or cooking which 
impresses the pupil; or, a description of 
the results and how the product might 
have been improved. This check-up 
teaches careful attention to details. It is 
permissible and even advisable for these 
notes to be written during classtime. Ex- 
tra sheets for notebooks should always 
be on hand, and pencils, too, so that no 
outstanding impression be forgotten. 
Notes of this type are valuable. They 
add a great deal to each student's learn- 
ing. And they indicate to the instructor 
just how receptive her class is: 

A satisfactory division of the one-hour 
period is as follows: 

A. Explanation by the teacher 

1. description of work 

2. naming of groups 

3. appointment of leaders 
B. Actual work by the class 

1. supervision by the teacher 
C. Check-up of results 

1. tasting 

2. discussing finished products 

3. making notes 

D. Clean up 

As in all laboratory groups, the first 
meeting of the class is given over to a 
description of laboratory methods: light- 
ing gas ‘burners, explaining equipment, 
and stressing neatness. Spic-and-span 
cleanliness should be the pride of every 
class. Along this line, it is well to dem- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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The Gift of God 


The Story of Bread 
Among the Slavs 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


FIELD, afield, out in the open 
field! 
There a 
ploughing, 
And behind the plough is the Lord Him- 
self. 
The holy Peter helps him to drive, 
And the Mother of God carries the seed 
corn, 
Carries the seed corn, prays to the Lord 
God, 
‘Make, O Lord, the strong wheat to grow, 
The strong wheat and the vigorous corn! 
The stalks there shall be like reeds! 
The ears shall be blades of grass! 
The sheaves shall be like the stars! 
The stacks shall be like hills, 
The loads shall be gathered together like 
black clouds,” 
chant Carpatho-Russian iads as 
make their rounds of village homes, hon- 
oring the corn with the first Kolyada song 
of Christmas Slavic folk, 
grain is holy. It is guarded by the saints, 
brooded over by the Mother of God, and 
blessed by Himself. It is the 
sacred substance which 


golden plough goes 


they 


Eve. For to 


Christ 
from bread is 
made. “Bread is the gift of God,” savs 
the peasant, adding quaintly that “with- 
out a bit of bread even a palace is sad, 
but with it a pine tree is Paradise!” 
“God bless the 
Bohemian 


dough,” says the 


peasant, whenever visiting a 
home where bread sponge is rising. The 
good housewife reverently measures her 
flour and blesses with mixing stick the 
trough where the dough is kneaded. And 
every time she touches the substance, 
she says a “God bless,” so the bread will 
be light and the loaves crisp and sweet. 
To waste bread is a sin which God 
punishes with his wrath. Demons, it is 
said, pick up the fragments of 
wantonly cast to the ground while a 
eats. On the Day of Judgment, 
the pieces are weighed, and should they 


bread 
person 
prove heavier than the wretched feeder 
himself, his soul is Satan’s to the end 
of time. 

Bread crumbs belong to the fire. To 
tread on them is to make the left ear 
deaf, or to cause weeping to souls in 
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A Czecho-Slovakian girl with her bread basket. 


Purgatory. Bread must not be thrown 
vainly. It 
ants, but it must 
treated When 


mistake, one kisses the bread and asks its 


away may be fed to birds, 


fishes, or never be 


with scorn. dropped by 


pardon, for the gift of God is a holy 
thing. 

Though punishment is severe to wasters 
of bread, God shows special favor to those 
treating it with reverence. Such persons 
are granted long life and prosperity, as- 
surance against injury by thunder or 
death by drowning. 

“The lips that shall 
bread,” says the Pole, reflecting the atti- 
tude of all folk. 


for bread involves a long list of taboos, 


curse want for 


Slavic Indeed, respect 
illustrating the innate piety of the simple 
soul. A surprising number of 


relate to the etiquette of 


peasant 
these taboos 
cutting the loaf. 

When 


bread is sliced, say the B 


hemians, it must be cut evenly and weil, 
for whoever is crooked in his cutting of 
bread, is unfair in his dealings with men 
To hack the crust 

off the heel of God, 
into it, is like piercing the body of Christ 


from a loaf is to slice 
while to stick a knife 


Himself. Some say, to leave either a knife 
or a fork in the bread, will cause tooth- 
unrest 


ache to the offender, as well as 


to his great-grandfather’s soul 


When a 
milk, he is 


person sits down to bread 


forbidden to cut the 
broken ca®rt 


otherwise the 


and 


bread. It must be fully into 


the bowl, as cows. will 


cease giving milk. The popular dread 
using a knife on bread even goes so far as 
to cause Bohemians to declare that as 
long as a man keeps from cutting a loaf 
of bread, so long will he be enabled to 
withstand death 

There is a strong feeling against stay 
For 
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ing overnight in a breadless house 





bread, being God’s gift, is good to think 
upon, and anyone forgetful of it, is 
likely to forego divine protection. It is 
also unlucky, even sinful, to leave bread 
uncovered at night, because bread, like 
human beings, is entitled to sleep and 
repose. 

Bohemian maidens «se bread to foretell 
future events. Shortly before St. An- 
drew’s Eve, two girls put bits of bread 
on a long shovel, which they hold under 
the nose of a hungry dog. The owner of 
the fragment first to be snatched by the 
animal, will be married first during the 
year. Once the wedding occurs, the 
young couple never neglects taking loaves 
of bread to the new home, so God will 
bless it with wealth and long days of 
prosperity. 

“Sift, sift with sieves, 

With sieves as fine as silk. 

Let us sift our flour 

And knead two loaves, 

One for Pitkana, 


And another for Stoyan,” 


sing Bulgarian maidens, as they prepare 
the loaves of bread which hold an im- 
portant place in the marriage rites. 


On the Thursday before the wedding 
ceremony, (Bulgarian weddings always 
occur on a Sunday), young girls carry 
three wooden troughs and three sieves, 
first to the home of the bride and then 
to the home of the bridegroom. At both 
houses they sift the flour and prepare 
the dough, taking care to hide in it the 
good luck symbols of ring and bracelets. 
While some of the girls knead, others 
sing and dance about the troughs con- 
taining the precious sponge. Two loaves 
those for Pitkana, the girl, and Stoyan, 
the lad—being more ceremonial in char- 
than the made without 

These are the loaves carried to 


acter rest, are 
leaven. 
church before the wedding procession and 
later taken to the lad’s home, where they 
are placed on a table in front of the Kum, 
or chosen friend of the bridegroom. 

In the presence of the Kum, the young 
man drinks some wine and then divides 
one of the loaves between the girl and 
himself. “All luck be mine!” he breathes 
fervently as he does so, for, according 
to ancient superstition, the bridegroom’s 
future happiness depends upon the man- 
uer in which the loaf breaks. If the 
larger piece is toward the boy he will be 
head of the household, but if it chances 
to fall toward the girl, he must be re- 
signed to the lot of the henpecked hus- 
band, 

With the birth of a child, bread again 
plays an important part. The Bulgarians 
believe that the Virgin assists women in 
labor. She is weary, they reason, and 
hungry, too, for the whole night through 
she has to hurry from the bedside of one 
suffering woman to another. Loaves of 
bread are therefore laid on a table for 
the refreshment of the holy guest. These 
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loaves are always made by a young ma- 
tron whose parents are living and who 
has a child of her own. The bread which 
is round, and is marked by a cross 
through the center, is blessed by the priest 
before being offered to the Virgin. 

The Croats believe that at midnight, 
after a child is born, Sudjenice, or the 
Three Fates, appear at the baby’s cradle. 
Like the fairies of old, who came to the 
christening of the Sleeping Beauty, 
Sudjenice have gifts to bestow. In their 
hands lies power to grant, on the one 
hand, long life and happiness, on the 
other, poverty and tribulation. If gifts 
are prepared for the Sisters, they, in 
turn, will give good gifts to the babe. 
So every Croatian mother sets out on a 
table bread and salt and a long wax 
taper, with the fervent prayer that Sub- 
jenice will prosper the child, rewarding 
it with blessings and health. 

Nor must the loaf of bread be for- 
gotten when a person is laid to rest in 
the tomb. “We must give for our dead 
in this world, so he may not lack in the 
next,” say the Bulgarians piously, as 
they bake bread and distribute it to the 
poor, after the burial of a relative. 

In some Slavic countries, as in Serbia, 
bread is placed in the coffin. In others, 
it forms a part of the funeral feast or is 
put on the grave of the departed. In some 
sections of Russia, bread is set on the 
bench the corpse occupied before being 
placed in the box. Since the soul of 
the dead man hovers in the form of a 
hungry bird, over the home of the living, 
the peasants scatter bread crumbs for it 
on window sills and ledges. The bird eats 
and is satisfied, and after a space of forty 
days starts forth, refreshed, on its flight 
to the world of spirits. 

The Slavic housewife is alert to all 
kinds of omens when baking day comes 
around and she is ready to make bread, 
not for ceremonial purposes, but for every 
day, family use. She rises early, with a 
clean birchen twig sweeps the 
ashes out of the big earthen oven, and 
builds a hot fire of crackling wood. When 
all is ready, she kneads the dough into 
thick, round loaves, makes the sign of 
the cross over each, and brushes them 
over with water. Then the woman 
sprinkles her long-handled wooden shovel 
with flour, loads it with some ten or 
sixteen loaves, and shoves it into the 
heated oven. Just as she gives the final 
push to the shovel, the Russian. woman 
tosses: up her broad skirt, ‘so the bread 
may rise like the lifted garment. 


broom 


The actual baking is regarded with 
breathless suspense, for if the loaves 
crack, someone in the family will go 
away; if the dough bulges out in a “head” 
at the side of the loaf, the housewife will 
“lose her own head,” or become forget- 
ful before the setting of the sun. Unless 
old people and children are driven away 


from their accustomed seats on top of 
the oven, the bread will all be spoiled. 
The loaves are baked for a good two 
hours and then all must be taken from 
the oven at once, as otherwise the entire 
batch would fall. 

On certain days bread making is for- 
bidden. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days are unlucky baking days, declare 
Bohemian peasants, while most Slavs 
agree one never should bake on Good Fri- 
day. 

Perhaps one reason for the Russian 
peasant’s horror of bread making on Good 
Friday is because the day before, known 
as Lady Day, is the occasion of a special 
religious ceremony to insure to each 
household the growth of grain and there- 
fore the abundance of bread. 

On Lady Day, small round loaves of 
bread are carried to church to receive 
the blessing of the parish priest. Later 
they are taken home and placed near the 
seed corn, or else broken into fragments 
and mixed with the grain. Indeed, this 
consecration of the corn is so important 
to the peasant that he will not begin 
sowing until it is done. 

On the day for planting the fields, the 
sowers bend low to the east, to the west, 
to the north and the south, throwing 
handsful of the hallowed grain in each 
direction and breathing a prayer to God 
that the home may be blessed with bounti- 
tul crops and a goodly supply of bread. 

Throughout the year the peasant 
watches over his corn, continually praying 
for its welfare, and honoring it with 
special rites on feast days and holy days 
In Russia, as elsewhere, it is customary 
to visit the grain fields on Trinity Sun- 
day, when the rye is beginning to ear. 
Village lads and maidens stand in lines 
on the way to the fields, making with 
their linked arms a sort of living bridge, 
along which trips a tiny girl, attired in 
festive frock and many-hued ribbon 
streamers. The bridge of arms is formed 
and reformed, until at last the fields 
are reached. 

“The ear is going to the young corn,” 
sing boys and girls during their progress 
toward the grain. 

“To the white wheat, 

Where the Queen has gone, 

There the rye is thick. 

Out of the ear a measure, 

Out of the grain a great loaf, 

And out of the half-grain a pie. 

Grow, grow, 

Rye and oats. 

Flourish richly, 

Father and Son.” 

Once the party arrives at the fields, 
the little girl jumps down from the bridge 
to pluck an armful of grain, which she 
speedily carries back to the village and 
carefully lays down in the shadow of 
the church, 


(Continued on page 104) 
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ealth Education Program 


Daily Food Habits 
With Special Reference to Breakfast 


HE first two articles in this series 
described a cooperative Junior High 
School health program and covered 
the material necessary in teaching gen- 
eral health and growth, and rest relaxa- 
tion and sleep. In teaching these units, 
all the departments of the school cor- 
relate their own work to fit into the 
general health program; weighing and 
measuring is done monthly by the physi- 
cal education instructors; special cases 
are referred to the doctor and nurse; 
classroom teaching is done by the home 
room teachers in the seventh and eighth 
grades, where weight graphs and 24- 
hour schedules are kept. I teach the 
Foods Laboratory work which fits into 
the general program, and supervise the 
distribution of outlines and materials. 
By the time we began our foods work 
the machinery of the whole plan was in 
good working order. We realize that 
the Junior High School has no more 
important problem than that of directing 
and guiding correct attitudes toward 
healthful and nutritious foods. Since the 
American public is becoming more food 
conscious every year, the generation 
now developing must be equipped to 
judge new fads as they appear and to 
distinguish the good from the bad. For 
instance, the fad of drinking tomato 
juice, which started a couple of years 
ago, is a healthful one, and will probably 
become a permanent style in our food 
pattern; the fad of omitting breakfast, 
so prevalent in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, is harmful and destructive. 
attempted any connected 


Before we 


teaching concerning food, the general sci- 
ence classes conducted a rat-feeding dem- 
These classes are composed 


onstration. 
of ninth grade pupils, and since our pres- 
ent health program only affects these 
pupils in a general way, it was an excel- 
lent device for emphasizing vital food 
knowledge. 

The demonstration continued 
weeks and the rats were kept in the gen- 
eral science laboratory. We used pure 
bred laboratory rats, which were weighed 
and fed daily by the same four boys. 
The cages were made in the school shop, 
and a long, narrow wooden tray, used 
in carrying the cages from room to room, 
was also made there. Thus the whole 
demonstration was accomplished as a co- 
operative project between the various 
departments. 

During the first week the rats were ex- 
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Note: This article is the third 
of a series describing the adaptation 
of health lessons to junior high 
school classes. The lesson outlines 
were prepared originally by the 
National Dairy Council under the 
direction of Lydia J]. Roberts, Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department of 
Home _ Economics, University of 
Chicago. 
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A—Micky, who eats bread, potatoes, and 
water. 

B—Archie, who eats meat, bread, vege- 
tables, fruits, milk, water. 





2 2 4 5 


A—Pete, who lives on water and bread. 
B—Oswald, who adds milk to this diet. 


By 
Margaret Stolzenbach 


hibited in a general assembly. One ninth 
grade boy explained to the audience the 
purpose of the experiment and told them 
that Pete (No. 1) was to be fed on water 
and bread, and that Oswald (No. 2) was 
to have the same diet, with milk added 
Another boy gave the details of the diet 
of Mickey (No. 3), who lived on meat, 
potato, bread and water, while Archie 
(No. 4) was fed the same diet, supple- 
mented by tablespoonful of fresh 
vegetables and one tablespoonful of milk 
daily. At the same meeting a film named 
“Victory,” the National 
Dairy Council, was shown. This film was 
very effective, for it the effect 
of food on the health and habits of rats, 
then the effect of correct food and exer- 
the 


one 


rented from 


shows 


cise habits in lives of boys and 
girls. 

The four ninth grade boys who cared 
for the feeding and weighing of the 
rats, also acted as instructors to the physi- 
ology and hygiene classes in the seventh 
and eighth grades. We arranged a satis- 
factory schedule, and the boys carried 
the wooden tray containing the rat cages 
to the assigned rooms at specified times 
The interest in the seventh and eighth 

and the 
conclusions 

the questions 
the four ninth 


amazing 


pupils 


trom 


grades was very great, 


draw their own 


demonstration 


could 
and 

Also, 

gathered an 


the 
which followed. 
grade boys fund 
of knowledge during the experiment and 
proved invaluable assistants. Next year 
we intend to run the demonstration for 
eight weeks. 

Since nutrition and food chemistry are 
highly technical subjects, we found the 
program effective when we started from 
the pupil’s own observations and knowl- 
edge during the feeding demonstration, 
progressed to personal 
investigating the interest- 
his own eating 
the 


then his own 
situation. In 
ing facts connected with 
habits, he will gradually 
physiological background as well. 

The teaching outline following this 
article deals with general food habit, and 
logically emphasizes foods for breakfast 
first. In developing a standard breakfast, 
the minimum requirements for an ade- 
quate meal can be well introduced first. 
In this year of financial distress, the abso- 
lute necessity for a generous supply of 
milk and whole cereals cannot be over- 
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emphasized, Milk and whole cereals sup- 
plemented by fresh fruit form an excel- 
lent breakfast for a school child. Eggs 
and bacon added several times a week 


assist in fulfilling the child’s body needs. 


Unfortunately, only girls are permitted 
to take work in our foods laboratory, but 
the preparation of plain, wholesome foods 
arouses much interest in the resulting 
dishes. Fresh, canned, and dried fruits 
are prepared in a variety of ways. The 
taste, food value and cost of all of these 
are carefully compared. Whole cereals 
are cooked in a variety of ways, and 
breakfast breads with whole grain flours 
are prepared. Milk beverages of all de- 
scriptions are presented as a part of a 
desirable breakfast menu. I have had 
dozens of girls tell me that they disliked 
milk, but I have never seen one of them 
refuse cold milk, cocoa or other milk 
beverages. Eggs are prepared in a 
variety of ways and are used in an attrac- 
tive form in the whole breakfasts, which 
are served later as a summary of previ- 
ous work, 


The information gathered from the two 


previous units will help in evaluating the 


need for emphasis on certain foods. For 
underweight child 
three 


instance, when an 
curve for 


weight which 


watches his growth 
months, the increase in 
usually follows a quantity or quality 
variation in his daily breakfast will prove 
an incentive for him to continue the 
habit. The rat weight graphs have proven 
effective in certain cases, and I show 
them to underweight children to empha- 
size the necessity for a generous supply 
vegetables, milk and 
twenty-four hour 


of fresh fruits, 
whole cereals. The 
schedules have helped me in understand- 
ing home conditions. Since our program 
is well launched now, I am interviewing 
the seriously under-weight children fre- 
quently, and the school is helping in 
every way it can to give assistance and 
encouragement where it is needed. 

In the classroom teaching, we found 
the food models an excellent aid in es- 
tablishing good breakfast standards. These 
may be purchased colored, or uncolored 
ones may be painted by tie students. 
Next to the actual food, these models 
create an atmosphere of reality, and the 
added interest makes teaching more effec- 
tive. The models may be put into small 
wooden blocks and set upon a tray to 
represent a meal. Another device for 
using the food models consists of a large 
poster on which are outlined the figures 
of a high school boy and girl, seated at 
a table. This device was developed origi- 
nally by the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund and lately has _ been 
adopted by the National Dairy Council. 
The table is fashioned of lengthwise folds 
of white paper, and the food models 
slipped into these crevices actually do 
resemble real food set upon a table. The 
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poster may be purchased with the figures 
outlined, to be painted by the students, 
or the art department may make _ the 
whole device. 

The most thing for the 
pupils to grasp from the teaching is the 


important 


actual formation of daily habits which 
include three wholesome meals. Each 
teacher must meet this problem in the 
way best suited to the needs of the pupils 
in her care and although the work is 
never ending, the results will be well 
worth the effort. 


Daily Food Habits Unit 
With Special Reference to Breakfast 
I. Purrose 

To inform pupils on the functions of 
food in meeting body needs. 

To acquaint pupils with the methods 
by which foods are taken care of within 
the body. 

To aid pupils in setting up standards 
for an adequate day’s diet. 

To create in pupils an interest in and 
a responsibility for establishing good daily 
meal habits. (Only good breakfast habit 
it considered in detail in this unit). 

II. Supjyecr MATTER 

A. The kind and amount of food is of 
first importance in maintaining health 
and supporting growth. 

B. Good digestion, assimilation and elimi- 
nation are necessary to proper nour- 
ishment of the body. 

Scientists have indicated the quantities 

of certain foods needed every day 
to supply an adequate diet. 

D. It is important for all, and especially 
for boys and girls, to form the habit 
of eating substantial meals at regular 

A good breakfast 

is important because it renews one’s 


hours, every day. 

strength and prepares one for an 
active day. 

III]. TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

A. The amount and kind of food im- 
portant to health and growth. (It 
should be understood that functions 
of food overlap and that foods eaten 
chiefly to supply one body need may 
contribute much to the diet in other 
respects. 
Class discussion may be developed as 

follows: 

1. The body must have the right amount 
of food. Quantity of food is important 

for energy. Energy is needed by the 
body for work, play and growth. The 
richest energy foods are: fats, such 
as butter, cream and oils; starchy foods 
such as bread, breakfast foods and po- 
tatoes; sweets, such as sugar, syrup 
and desserts. 

2. The body must have the right kind of 
food. 

Special kinds of foods are needed 
for stimulating growth and protecting 
health and for actually building body 
parts. 

Substances in foods which stimulate 
growth and protect health are called 


vitamins. Foods richest in vitamins— 

milk, fruits and vegetables—are known 

as “protective” foods. 

Foods eaten chiefly for building 
muscle are called protein foods. Meat, 
fish, cheese, eggs and milk are the 
chief sources. 

Substances in food which build 
bones, teeth and blood are called min- 
erals. Calcium (lime), is the most im- 
portant bone and tooth builder. Its 
most dependable source is milk. Iron 
is essential in the building of red blood. 
Meat, green vegetables, and eggs are 
important sources of iron. 

Good digestion, assimilation and elimi- 

nation are necessary to proper nour- 
ishment of the body. 

1. The digestion of food in the body. 
(1) The parts of the digestive tract. 
(2) The digestive juices. 

(3) The process of digestion. 

(4) The absorption of food. 

Aids to good digestion, such as: 

(1) Regular meals similar in bulk 
from day to day. 

(2) Foods containing 
roughage to clear the digestiv« 


enough 


tract. 
(3) Food 
properly prepare it for diges- 
tion. 
(4) A daily bowel movement at a 
regular time. (Preferably im- 
mediately after breakfast). 


thoroughly chewed to 


Certain foods taken in sufficient quanti- 
ty daily meet body needs: 

Class may be given the following 
“formula” which scientists recommend 
as adequate for supplying daily needs 
of the growing boy or girl: 

Food 
Milk—as a beverage or in foods 1 qt 
Vegetables (other than potato) 
1 raw, at least, 2 servings 
Fruits, one citrus or tomato 

(raw or canned)—at least 2 servings 
Whole grain cereal (as break- 

fast food or bread) at least 1 serving 
Protein food (as cheese, egg, 

fish, meat or more milk) 

at least 1 serving 
Additional foods (as more bread, 
butter, potatoes, desserts,  etc.). 

(Enough to cause regular gain in 

weight and to keep well and strong. 

Each person’s need differs with the 

amount of his activity). 


. Good daily meal habits, foundation of 


adequate diet. 

1. Boys and girls should eat three 
substantial meals every day. 

2. While all meals are 
breakfast is unusually urgent in 
that it comes at a time when the 
body has been without food for a 
long time. 


important, 


3. A good breakfast every morning 
renews one’s strength and prepares 
one for an active day. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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or 
oday 


By 
Blanche E. 


Hyde 


NE wonders now and_ then 
whether courses in house furnish- 
ing recommended for students 
majoring in home economics are keeping 
up with the changes in conditions of liv- 
ing which are influencing our lives and 
the general character of modern homes. 
Some of these changes are as follows: 
extreme fluctuations in and 
economic conditions; lack of, or difficulty 
in obtaining household help; necessity 
of having some of the housework done 
outside the home; trials of transportation 
and time involved, making it 

necessary for people to con- 

centers 


business 


gregate in large 
where land values and rents 
limiting the 
for which 


are high thus 


amount of spcae 
one Can pay. 
These and other conditions 
have brought about almost as 
much of a revolution in liv- 
ing arrangements as_ that 
which occurred in industry 
with the introduction of ma- 
chinery. Houses now being 
built are smaller; the num- 
ber of house is 
constantly diminishing; more 
often than not the size of the 
individual rooms is_ barely 
adequate; there is less stor- 
age space, for with easy and 
frequent laundering and rap- 
idly changing styles the wise 
rule is to keep on hand only 
a small amount of household 
equipment, and comparatively 
few articles of clothing, but 
all suited to definite needs. 
Where formerly rooms 
were single-purpose affairs 
we now have dual-purpose or 
sometimes many - purpose 
rooms. The parlor has van- 
ished to parts unknown, and 
the living room has taken its 
place. In smaller: homes the 
formal dining room has given 
way to the breakfast nook 
for hasty meals with a com- 
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rooms per 


Photograph courtesy W. and J. Sloane, N. Y. 


This charming living-room of Early American inspiration has both distinction and 
simplicity. 


bination living-and-dining room for all 
other The must 
often serve as a sitting room, too, and 


occasions, bedroom 


one must even plan furnishings for the 


one-room apartment which in cities fre- 
quently fulfills within its four walls all 


a ‘. ' 
Photograph courtesy W. 


Revolution. 


and J. Sloane, N. Y. but 
This amusing toile is a copy of one made in England between 1780 
and 1790, to get back the trade with America lost during the 


the functions of a living, dining, and 
bedroom. 
Congested 
other homes, and the dust and noise of 
traffic 


disappearance of the 


population, proximity of 


been partial causes for the 
front 


have 
piazza or 
porch, but the desire for out- 
into 


door lift has brought 


being the sun room or sun 
porch, a place where one may 
enjoy some of the outdoors 
and yet have a certain amount 
of privacy. This calls for a 


definite type of furnishings 


and one which always ap- 


peals to students. A further 
advantage of the sun room is 
that it is quickly convertibl 
bedroom or 


into a_ usable 


study for an individual if 
necessity demands. This may 
bring up the question of 
dual-purpose+ furniture, a 


very pertinent topic in any 


house furnishing course. In 


homes where a sun room is 
not possible there is frequent- 
ly planned instead a sort of 
often lo- 
This 


a goodly share 


recreation room, 
cated in the basement. 
should receive 
of attention in discussions of 


Modern 
built-in 


furnishings. homes 


have many features, 


and a study of possibilities 
also 


fitting 


in this line, including 


ready-built units for 
into convenient spaces, would 
make an excellent topic. We 
have been accustomed to 
think of these units more for 
service rooms 


kitchens and 


some that are most at- 


tractive are now being fea- 


tured for other parts of the 
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house. Designs for these are greatly im- 

proved and the best types fit in well with 

most any furniture style or room finish. 
Business and social contacts are more 

frequent in these days but are apt to be 

shorter and more intensive. In many 

ways social contacts have become ex- 

ceedingly simple and stripped of cere- 

mony and formality. This simplicity of 

life has affected the general character of 

household furnishings and has perhaps 

helped to the development of the type 

now being referred to as “contemporary.” 

This style, unfortunately criti- 

cised by some, contains much 

of beauty in the way of pro- 

portion, form, and line, and 

best of all, little useless deco- 

There are many ver- 

sions of this contemporary 

furniture, and will 

need to study these well and 

help their students distinguish 

between designs that will prove 

to be novelties and those that 

will stand the test of time. 

The conservative types 

that are coming into vogue are 


ration. 


teachers 


more 


sure to last. 
Each 


for use in 


new materials 
furnishings 
are being featured. Some that 
seem quite extraordinary fre- 


season 
house 


quently prove satisfactory in 
use and are later adopted as 
standard for different purposes, 
An outstanding feature of 
some of the contemporary 
furniture shown in the use of 
metal in construction. Unless it is pos- 
sible to present good illustrative material 
in this line it is difficult to impress upon 
people the attractiveness of metal 
Unfortunately the best 
examples are still too expensive for gen- 


real 
used in this way. 


eral use. An interesting fact to remember 
with furniture or 


metallic finishes used in other ways in 


in connection metal 
furnishing is that the metal is not con- 
sidered from a color standpoint in itself, 
but effects 
in a room. 


will greatly enhance color 

Briefly, then, the changes of which the 
teacher of house furnishing should take 
cognizance are: a smaller amount of 
space; more rapid and strenuous living; 
new uses for old materials; experimenta- 
tion in uses of hitherto 
known. Each of these bring its special 
problems in furnishing and as far as pos- 
sible every step of advancement should 
be presented in the course. No doubt 
much time is still being spent in pleas- 
ant discussions of period styles and ar- 


materials un- 


rangements of furniture from a stand- 
point of appearance and artistic effect, 
rather than in its relation to family 
needs and habits. 
being selected 


Just as clothing is 
more and more for 


definite uses and occasions, so furniture 
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is now being purchased for the use of 
individual members of the family or for 
some special purpose. It is being 
grouped or arranged according to work 
centers, individual preferences or in- 
terests, and family habits. Successful 
furniture arrangements are not made 
Llindly nor by plotting to scale on a 
floor plan. They necessitate a knowl- 
edge of family habits, otherwise they are 
forced and refuse to function. These 
points should be incorporated in house- 
furnishing courses. 


Photograph courtesy Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


That the modern practise of utilizing every square inch of space 
can produce beauty as well as efficiency is shown in this kitchen, 
whose very walls are washable as well as attractive. 


The problem confronting the teacher 
is really two-fold: that of setting up 
ideals from an artistic and livable view- 
point, and also that of improving the 
conditions in house furnishing as they 
exist in the students. 
Ideally and theoretically the two meth- 
ods should be combined, but in the case 
of the first there is danger of setting the 
standard so high that it will be con- 
sidered impossible of attainment. Stu- 
dents will become discouraged and dis- 
satisfied and parents annoyed, feeling 
that the teacher is not practical. In the 
second method the greatest care must be 
exercised not to permit the slightest 
criticism of styles now out of date, or of 
local eustoms in furnishing. Badly 
furnished homes are not always due to 
lack of knowledge as to what is correct. 
Fully as often a limited selection and 
inadequate finances are the cause. The 
merchant in a small town invariably 
stocks* his shop with articles recom- 
mended to him as best sellers in order 
that his turnover may be rapid. Best 
sellers however do not always reflect 


homes of her 


public taste. 

In setting up ideals a study of period 
furniture provides an excellent back- 
ground and background is surely needed 


—one packed to the brim with art prin- 
ciples —But in this day and age might 
it not be well to approach the back- 
ground from the immediate present, 
studying modern examples individually 
and also grouped for use in a home, 
analyzing each piece from the view- 
points of suitability, artistic merit, and 
cost? And after that, consider its rela- 
tion to some previous style or period, 
comparing the virtues of each and thus 
bringing the periods into close relation 
with the present? 

A common difficulty encoun- 
tered by homemakers and often 
not considered in courses of 
this kind is the combination, or 
use in the same room, of furni- 
ture differing in period, wood 
or purpose. It is not so much 
the close adherence to similar 
styles that is important as a 
feeling as to the types which 
may be used successfully in the 
same room, taking into account 
design, wood, upholstery and 
general use. To understand all 
this thoroguhly the teacher 
herself needs a_ rich _back- 
ground of history and art as 
well as of the manners and 
customs of the times. 

There is at present the great- 
est interest in American furni- 
ture the this 
country earliest 
times 
Early 





type in use in 
from the 
and 
styles have 

been much stressed, and there 
is opportunity for the teacher to 
interpret these types in conection with 
the life of the times in which they were 
used as well as to consider their suit- 
ability to present conditions. Many of 
the reproductions of these pieces are 
true to the original form while others 
have been adapted to modern conditions. 
The term “tradition furniture” has been 
coined to cover some of the best repro- 
ductions and although at present a 
trademark it is a term which will more 
than likely come into general use. The 
Washington Bi-centennial is bringing 
into prominence a large number of ac- 
cessories for the home, and is increas- 
ing interest in Early American furnish- 
ings. Some of the examples of con- 
temporary furniture fit in well with 
Early American and Eighteenth Century 
pieces. Except as background it is 
rarely wise for the teacher to spend a 
great amount of time on elaborate peri- 
od type. 

In our consideration of color schemes 
Jet us emphasize the amount of light re- 
flected by various colors themselves, and 
by colored materials; the size and loca- 
tion of the windows; and the general 
use of the room. These and other fac- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Projects in Foods and C 


ROJECTS, as an integral part of 

the school work, were introduced 

into the Thornburn Junior High 
School in 1930-31. They were so ar- 
ranged that a project in a different class 
was completed each month, thus cover- 
ing the whole curriculum in the course 
of the year. The underlying motive in 
this plan was to establish closer relations 
between the textbook and the home lab- 
oratory by encouraging the pupils to make 
practical use of the facts learned in daily 
recitations, as well as to enable them to 
broaden their outlook in exercising their 
own originality and resourcefulness. In- 
dividual effort and initiative were recog- 
nized, perfect freedom in the choice of 
materials and methods of accomplish- 
ment was allowed, and the finished prod- 
ucts were valued as much for the in- 
genuity displayed in their construction as 
for the suitability of the particular theme 
selected for illustration. 

The early exhibits, especially the little 
models of theaters, with dolls dressed in 
costumes historically correct, and a re- 
frigerator, cooled by evaporation, were 
so clever and interesting that it seemed 
as if there might ‘be a dearth of idéas 
for the home economics projects, which 
were not due until April. Happily, how- 
ever, such fears proved groundless, and 
from the splendid showing made by the 
seventh grade clothing classes, a few 
projects have been chosen to show the 
range of subjects presented. They fall 
easily into four groups: 

I. Garments and household furnishings 

Underslip 

Napkins 

Apron 

Shorts 

Blouse 

Dustcap 

Laundry bag 

Smock 

Chair cushions 

Pillow tops 

Pillow bag for pajamas 

Linen sampler, with alphabet and 
stage coach in cross stitch. 
Dresses, for dolls and _ little 
sisters, itemized costs and time. 

II. Posters 

Large sheet of cardboard, with col- 
ored figures of girls in costumes 
of all nations. 

National costumes showing types 
of embroidery. 

. Models 

Doll bedroom with furniture and 
furnishings, two braided rag 
rugs, mattress, bedspread, pil- 
lows, window draperies, etc. 

IV. Textile Books 
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100 named samples, grouped accord- 
ing to fiber. 

One complete outfit for school girl, 
with pictures and samples. 

Named samples suitable for school 
and better dresses for two girls, 
blonde and brunette, with ap- 
propriate styles. 

Story of the sewing machine, with 
a small hand machine. 

Story of the loom with illustrations. 

Samples of different stitches and 
seams. 

Samples of the trimmings. 

The eighth grade foods projects were, if 
possible, even more varied and fascinat- 
ing, and may be considered in three 
groups: 

I. Posters 

Cuts of various types of meat with 
methods of serving. 

Types of cooking with picture of 
of food cooked by that method, 
as roasting, baking, etc. 

“We are in the soup,” with chart 
giving food values. 

“Which road will she take?” 
food—Poor food. 


Good 


Map of world showing ingredients 
for cup of cocoa and piece of 
cake. “If ingredients could run, 
where would they come from?” 

Alphabets with each letter illus- 
trated by a picture of food be- 
ginning with that letter. 

Health is wealth, but you can’t 

buy it. 

(wholesome foods) 

that (unwholesome 


More of this 
and less of 
foods.) 

II. Models 

1. Spring flower luncheon. Color 
scheme—lavender, purple, and 
white. Crepe paper tablecloth 
and napkins. Place cards, with 
daintily dressed fairies standing 
up. Water lily centerpiece with 
small water lilies decorating 

candles. 

. Sunny Jim 
Characters represented by foods, 
made of paper. 

. Kitchen. Paper furniture. 

. Dining Room. Table, chairs, 
tablecloth, wallpaper, pictures, 
curtains. Dishes, made doll size, 
from _ salt-flour-water mixture, 
with gold edge. Silver—made of 
pasteboard, painted with alum- 
inum paint. Doll dressed as wait- 
ress, 

. Milk, King of Foods. Bottle 
of milk, crowned and enthroned 
on table with streamers 


goes to a picnic. 


white 


lothing 


By 
Ruth Beedle 


Urbana, Illinois 


radiating to seven substances 


which represented the percent- 


ages of each of the foodstuffs 

contained in milk. 

. Stories 
“Romance of My Mother's Kitchen 
Cupboard,” foods alphabetically 
arranged, with plants, countries, 
and uses. 

Letter telling of April Fool party, 
giving invitation, entertainment. 
and refreshments. 

“From Pig to Pork.” 
“Visit Through Kellogg 

“Story of An Orange.” 

“Story of A Banana.” 

“What Mary Ann Cooked While 
Mother Was (Week’s 
menus with pictures.) 

from A to Z,” 


for each letter, naming food. 


Plant.’ 


Away.” 


“Foods with verse 
“Grandmother’s Recipe Book.” This 


Grandmother had saved her 


favorite recipes for years, and 
was the proudest Grandmother 
in town when grandmother 
copied them all neatly and made 
a cook book. 
“Alice in Foodland.” 
One of the stories, written by Margaret 
Hudson, an eighth grade student, shows 
so much originality that we are publishing 


it here. 


Alice In Foodland 


By 
Margaret Hudson 
Urbana, IH. 


THE GOURD TUNNEL 


Alice gazed over the broad counter 


fascinated. Before her were many ob- 
jects of different sizes and shapes. There 
many different 


She wished she knew the names of 


were colors and shades 
also. 
them all. 
“T’ll just 
ready,” she 
I know 
And I think that long one is a 
carrot.” Just then her eye caught sight 
of a huge green and yellow object and 
“What 


” she said to her- 


I know al 
onion 


pick out those 
thought, “that 


have cut 


is an 
because | them and 


cried. 


she grew a wee bit frightened. 
if he should swallow me, 
self. But smiled as she thought of some 
thing else, “of course he would choke to 
death if he tried to. Maybe I could eat 
a piece of cake or something, like Alice 
in Wonderland did and get out alright.” 

This Alice, you must know, was not the 


same Alice as that of Alice in Wonder- 
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land. She had read that book many times, 
though, and was rather proud she had the 
same name. 

Her mother had brought her to the 
grocery store for the first time to-day. 
Alice loved to cook and most of all to 
help her mother get meals. 

While she waited for her mother she 
leaned back in the chair her mother had 
left her in. She felt 
she was in a swing with a gentle sum- 


It was very nice. 


mer breeze pushing her gently to and 
fro and softly tousling her hair. Suddenly 
she started because she heard 
calling her name. The voice was faint 
Alice sat still thinking 
she had been mistaken. No, she heard 
it again. It was a little clearer now. 

“T guess I had better go and find out 
what they want,” she said as she jumped 
down As she jumped 
down she opened her eyes. Her mouth 
came open too, and she rubbed her eyes 
What she saw was. surprising. 
There was a green hill with a circular 
opening that looked like an entrance to 
a cave. The fact that 
it was green and yellow. 

Alice went to the entrance, and looked 
in. She couldn’t see much but she thought 
she had better go in because the voice 


someone 


and far away. 


from the swing. 


again. 


surprising was 


was calling her again and it seemed to 
‘come from there. She tripped merrily m 
and soon was lost from sight. 


A STRANGE JOURNEY 
On and on she went, sometimes walk- 
ing, sometimes skipping. As she went she 
hummed a merry little tune. She seemed 
to have gone a long way for when she 


happened to look behind her she could 
not see the daylight of the entrance. 
Finally she reached the end of the en- 


trance or cave. She surprised to 
find, not sunshine, but a roofed gallery 
cor hall. The floor smooth except 
for some little green rails running along 
the yellow surface. Alice was suddenly 
astonished to see a little train coming 
buzzing along the track. She heard a 
muffled voice cry, “All aboard,” so she 
‘climbed in. No one there except 
herself. The train shot along a tunnel 
very similar to that she had recently come 
out of. Then it buzzed into a station like 
the one she had just left and the muffled 
cried. “All out,” so she climbed 
out. On one side was a huge crate and 
on the other a stool like one she had seen 
behind the counter in the grocery store. 
From the crate came an awful noise. It 
sounded like someone yelling to be let out. 

“Well,” she said, “I guess I'll take that 
stool over there and see what’s in the 
crate.” 

So she climbed up and looked in. There 
she saw, sprawled in the crate a little fat, 
red-faced man who was pounding away 
and was red in the face with anger. “Let 
me out,” he cried, “Let me out I say.” So 
Alice helped him out and he began yelling 
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was 


was 


was 


voice 


“What was the fun of pushing me in 
there? I'll teach you ‘better manners. 
Answer me, I say, answer me. Do you 
hear poorly or what?” When Alice got 
a chance to say something she told him 
that she didn’t push him in, but helped 
him out. he became redder still 
with shame. “You see,” he said, “That 
is a new crate and I was just looking in 
to see what it was like and somebody 
came up from behind and pushed me in 
there. Then they nailed down the box, 
I thought it looked like Tomato and 
Cucumber, the outlaws. Since you have on 
a red dress I thought maybe I was mis- 
taken and that you pushed me in and 
nailed me in. So I got angry, I’m very 
sorry.” 


Then 


“What is your name,” she asked, “mine 
is Alice.” 

“Mr. Apple,” he answered, “just Mr. 
Apple. Call me Apple.” 

“Where are.the rest of the people? 
Are you the only one living here?” 

“People,” he responded, “people? there 
are no people here, the only people who 
live here in Foodland are foods not 
people.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,’ 
where are the foods?” 

“They are at work,” 
they will quit.” 

“What time is it now?” Alice asked, 
“It must be late.” Pulling out a huge 
gold watch he said, after looking at it 
long, “It is now one minute ’till six.” 
Then putting his watch in his pocket he 
said, “Come along we will go to meet 
them.” So he took her hand and they 
started walking away from the station to 
see the other members of Foodland. 


AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW 

As they walked along Alice noticed big, 
red, round houses, with green shutters. 
They looked cosy and nice. Finally they 
came to a huge big building made of all 
colored cement. (At least it looked like 
cement.) Mr. Apple, led the way toward 
this building but all at once they heard 
someone yelling and following it they 
heard a great commotion. Out of the 
building running pell mell were all kinds 
of Fruits. 

“You see,” explained Mr. Apple, “This 
is Fruitalea. Because we are noted for 
making ale from the juice from different 
kinds of humans.” 

“Oh dear,” exclaimed Alice, “I hope 
they don’t make me into juice.” 

“They won’t if I introduce you to them 
and,” he added, “tell them how you saved 


she said, “but 


he said, “at six 


my life.” 

With this assurance Alice walked along 
once more confidently. 

“Alice,” said Mr. Apple, suddenly com- 
ing upon a group of fruits, “these are 
some of my old friends, and my son! Mr. 
Apple Jr—Miss Alice. Mr. Orange— 
Miss Alice. Mr. Banana, Mr. Grape, Mr. 


Grapefruit, Mr. Plum, Mr. Cherry, Mr. 
Apricots, Mr. Peach, Mr. Strawberry, Mr. 
Blackberry—Miss Alice. I am sorry some 
of the other ‘Berries’ aren’t here. They 
are quite a distinguished tamily, but some 
are out of the country for a few weeks 
vacation, And here comes Old Mr. Cocoa- 
nut. He has quite a few whiskers and 
has a dark complexion but don’t be afraid 
because he has a very hard shell and 
will protect anyone who is being wrongly 
harmed.” Mr. Cocoanut came up just 
then and Mr. Apple introduced him to 
Alice.” 

Now Mr. Apple apologized to the fruits 
and Alice for having to hurry away so 
quickly but he had an appointment to 
which he was already late, so he left 
them to take good care of his friend 
Alice, and told how she saved his life. 
(Briefly) 

Mr. Banana (called Banana for short) 
took charge of things. 

“Every man to himself,’ (by which 
he meant, ‘Every fruit be quiet until it 
is your turn to talk,’) ‘and when your 
turn comes tell your story.’” 

He started out by telling his own then 
every single fruit got his turn to tell his 
story. Mr. Banana explained that he was 
always yellow because he travelled very 
much and always got sea-sick. He was 
always glad to reach port. And Mr. 
Peanut told how he was nearly roasted. 
He was there to represent all the other 
nuts in the nut family. Finally after a de- 
lightful evening Alice decided she had 
better go with Apple Jr. to his “apple” 
home for the night and she thanked them 
all. 


MORE INTERVIEWS 
TEA PARTY 

Next morning Alice got up early and 
started for Vegetable Court. Mr. Banana 
took her part way and pointed out to 
her the rest of the way. 

When she reached the Court she 
stopped at the first home she came to. 
It happened, that an orange little thin 
long man lived here. She knocked at the 
gate and was welcomed heartily. She 
also learned that the little man was Mr. 
Carrot. He invited her to his tea party. 
A few of his friends were coming. She 
said she couldn’t stay long so he told her 
to help herself to the food that pleased 
her whim. The other guests would come 
later. She helped herself and hurried on. 
On her way she met Mr. Turnip, Mr. 
Beet, Mr. Lettuce, Mr. Cabbage, Mr. 
Parsnip, Mr. Bean, Mr. Pea, Mr. Aspara- 
gus, Mr. Radish, Mr. Cauliflower, Mr. 
Corn, Mr. Onion, Mr. Egg Plant, Mr. 
Spinach. Each of these told her (while 
she stopped a moment to listen) his story. 
She listened attentively but hurried on. 
When out of the city, she came upon Mr. 
Cucumber and Mr. Tomato who were 
camping together. Both were crying so 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Emergency Lunches 


In New York City 


N the fall of 1930, when bread lines 
were growing longer and longer as 
jobs became fewer, the necessity for 
providing lunches for the children of the 
unemployed in this city became impera- 
tive. The Board of Education was alive 
to the situation and immedi- 
ate steps were taken to pro- 
vide for the pupils under 
their care. 
Money for Relief 
Through a city wide appeal 
Superintendent of 
William J. 


by the 
Schools, — Dr. 
(O’Shea, the needs of the 
public school pupils were 
made known throughout the 
system. An average 
of 1% of the monthly salary 
was contributed by the teach- 
ers from the kindergarten 
through the high schools, by 
men and women in executive 
and supervisory positions, 
all other employees of the 
Education. Money was expended, in the 
main, for hot lunches, milk and crackers, 
shoes and clothing. This article deals 
with one phase of the relief work, the 
hot lunch problem, and shows how the 
problem has grown and is being met. 
The auditor of the Board of Education 
received the teachers’ contributions and 
all drafts on this fund were made 
through the district superintendents. 


school 


and by 
Board of 


Through conferences of the Associate 
School 
Home 


Superintendent assigned to 
and the Director of 
Making, it was decided that the first 
step was to determine where the need 
tor hot lunches was the greatest. With 
this in mind, the district superintendents 
made a survey of the schools in their 
districts and a comprehensive view of 
the facilities of each 
furnished the Director of Home Making. 
This data was compiled from the follow- 
ing questions: 
How many pupils in each school need 
the lunches? Can the lunches be sent 
from either of the two central kitchens 
in the Borough of Manhattan? Is 
there a place available for serving the 
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Lunches 


school was 


Serving the emergency lunches. 


By 


Martha Westfall 


and 
Josephine M. Adams 


makeshift equipment 


lunches? Are there tables and 
benches already in the schools? Is 
there a gas plate? Is there a store 
closet for dishes? Is there an 
able place for washing dishes? 
It is interesting to note that that com- 
plete report November, 1930 


showed seven districts required no spe- 


avail- 


made in 


cial emergency lunch relief at this time, 
and that the average number of pupils 
in the schools throughout the city, who 
type of assistance, was 
only 1931 
problem of much greater magnitude. 


did need this 
seventy-five. presented a 
It was felt, at the very beginning, that 


the most satisfactory way of servy‘ng 
these schools with hot lunches, of uni- 
form quality and standard portions, was 
However. 
the relief that all 


money used for lunches should be spent 


through the centra! kitchens. 
committee decided 
only for food and none for overhead, and 
from the district 
first 

was no 


so, when the reports 


superintendents were received in 
1930, there 


transportation. It 


November, money 
available for 
necessary to eliminate the possibility of 
from the 


was 


sending the food central 
kitchens. Three possible solutions were 


open; to send the pupils to the nearest 


Note the successful use of 


school having the regular school lunch 
open, to send the pupils to the nearest 
charitable 
Children’s 
which 


organization, such as. the 
Aid, Welfare Nurseries, etc., 
was serving lunches; or to have 
the lunches prepared in the Home Mak 

ing rooms by the teachers of 
Making. All 
were adopted 
took 
number of 


Home three 


means and 


while they care of a 


large schools 


throughout the city, many 
schools were still without any 
type of lunch service. 

In December, 1930, Miss 
Mabel Hyde Kittredge, Presi- 
dent of the Association of 
Housekeeping Centers, of- 
fered to pay through this or- 
ganization, for the transpor- 
lunches from the 


kitchens to 


tation of 
central those 


schools in greater need 
of the noon day meal. About the same 
time, a well known citizen of New York 
City offered the use of a truck for the same 
In this way, it was made pos- 
thirteen 
schools from the central kitchens. 

The Home Making 
then with the 
supplying helpers to serve these lunches. 
At this time, a committee in New York 
City serving under the name of “The 


purpose. 
sible to furnish additional 
Department was 


confronted problem of 


Prosser Committee” whose object was 
to find employment for men and women, 
offered to provide women for the pur- 
The women thus employed in the 
dollars a 


pose. 


school lunches received ten 
week, serving four hours a day for five 
days. They came from all strata of so- 
ciety but the members of the group, as a 
general rule, served in a_ satisfactory 
manner and were very grateful to have 
Additional helpers were sent to 


kitchens to 


a job. 
the central assist in the 
preparation of the food. 
Each helper thus employed was re- 
quired to hold a special Board of Health 
Food Handlers’ 
at once that 
supervision of this emergency lunch serv- 
Educa- 
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License. It was felt 


there must be adequate 


ice. Accordingly, the Board of 





tion adopted a resolution releasing five 
teachers of Home Making for this pur- 
pose, assigning substitutes to fill these 
teaching positions. 

These supervisory teachers were sent 
to the schools which were to receive 
lunches from the central kitchens. In 
many there was absolutely no equip- 
ment. For serving tables, old desks and 
tables were collected in the buildings. 
Planks were used to 
extend the table sur- 
face. In schools hav- 
ing no hot water sup- 
ply except that in the 
custodian’s quarters, a 
rubber hose was used 
to carry the hot water 
for washing the 
dishes. Storage’ facili- 
ties were invented by 
placing wooden egg 
or vegetable 
one on the other, and 
thus 


crates, 


compartments 
formed were used to 
accommodate the 
towels, cleaning 
cloths and materials, 
aprons, etc. 
The principals gave 
enthusiastic coopera- 
tion and many, per- 
sonally, gave money to furnish gay oil- 
cloth to cover the improvised lunch coun- 


ters and tables. It is the unanimous 


opinion that the success of these semerg- 


ency lunches is due to the expert and 
constant supervision given by these teach- 
ers of Home Making. Nineteen emergen- 
cy lunches were thus established and 
operated and continued until the last 
school day in June, 1931, a total of 140,346 
lunches having been served. 

The dishes, extra utensils, 
aprons, and caps were supplied from the 
regular school lunch fund. No expense 
whatever was charged to the relief fund 
except the actual cost of the food which 
was covered by a charge of $.12 per 
lunch. 

Because of lack of space only part of 
the menus used can be given here, but 
they show clearly the type of foods 
served. 


spoons, 


Emergency Menus 

The menus in the first group follow- 
ing are used only in the schools which 
prepare and serve the lunches in their 
own buildings, and in the special emerg- 
ency central kitchens. Four menus were 
planned and served in rotation. This 
is a copy of the notice sent to those in 
charge of the work and using the menus. 

“These menus are planned from the 
standpoint of nutrition and foods that 
can be prepared with limited equipment. 
It is advised that they be followed as 
closely as possible. In some schools, it 
may be necessary to omit the hot dish. 
In this case, the buttered bread or roll 
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may be served with a generous filling of 
cheese, eggs, or fish. 

“Experience in the food habits of chil- 
dren shows that many of the food on 
these menus are new to the elementary 
school child, but that the child can be 
first encouraged to try them and then 
trained to enjoy them. 

“The results of these likes and 
likes of food, the learning to enjoy vari- 


dis- 


Emergency lunches are popular here! 
(P. S. 67, Brooklyn) 


ous foods, etc., will be compiled in a 
nutritional report in June. Your help 
in this matter will be greatly appreci- 
ated.” 

All the emergency menus were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, Pro- 
fessor of Nutrition, Columbia University, 
and received her hearty commendation. 
The milk that is lacking in the menus 
is supplied in the schools directly. 


EMERGENCY LUNCHES 
MENU I 
MoNnDAY 
Cocoa 
Spaghetti with tomato sauce and cheese 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwich 
Canned plums 
TUESDAY 
Vegetable soup 
Butter roll, white 
Chocolate pudding served with milk 
WEDNESDAY 
Potato soup 
Buttered carrots and peas 
Rye bread and butter sandwich 
Canned pears 
THURSDAY 
Macaroni and tomato soup 
Egg and celery sandwich, whole wheat 
bread 
Stewed apples 
FRIDAY 
Lima bean soup 
Sardine, salmon or tuna fish sandwich 
Fruit gelatine and two crackers, whole 
wheat 
MENU II 
MonpDAY 
Tomato and rice soup 


Rye bread and American cheese sand- 
wich 
Canned pears 
TUESDAY 
Vegetable soup 
Egg sanuwich with celery, whole wheat 
bread 
Stewed apricots 
WEDNESDAY 
Cream of pea soup 
Canned corn 
Rye bread and butter 
sandwich 
Canned _ pineapple 
THURSDAY 
Tomato soup 
Creamed potatoes and 
peas 
Graham roll, buttered 
Stewed prunes 
FRIDAY 
Cocoa 
Lima beans with to- 
mato sauce 
Whole wheat 
and butter 
wich 
Stewed apples 
Extra Menus which 
may be substituted in 
order to use supplies 
or which may prove 
more popular in cer- 


bread 
sand- 


tain cases are given below. 

Cocoa 

Rice with raisins 

Rye bread and butter sandwich 

Fresh fruit and whole 
crackers; 

Cocoa 

Baked beans, canned 

White roll, buttered 

Fresh fruit; 

Vegetable soup 

Egg sandwich 

Stewed apricots; 

Split pea soup 

Creamed cabbage 

Sandwich 

Fruit gelatine 


EMERGENCY LUNCHES 


Served from Central Kitchens 
September, 1931 - June, 1932 


MENU I 
Note: All sandwiches to be buttered. 
MONDAY 


two wheat 


Cocoa 
Carrots and peas 
Cheese sandwich (American cheese with 
whole wheat roll) 
Stewed prunes or fresh fruit in season 
TUESDAY 
Green split pea soup 
Canned corn 
Egg sandwich (use graham roll) 
Canned pears, peaches or’ pineapple 
(Pineapple cut into small pieces) 
WEDNESDAY 
Vegetable soup 
Canned peas 
(Continued on page 102) 
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The Hot Lunch—A Health Factor 


O DOUBT at some time or 

other this question has presented 

itself to every home economics 
teacher, “Is the hot lunch a legitimate 
part of the home economics department’s 
responsibility?” Here is an answer 
given by a teacher of home economics: 
“The units of the home economics course 
are developed around groups of home 
problems. Institutional meals are not 
home problems. However, the school 
lunch is a necessity and the physical con- 
ditions for serving it are in the home 
economics department. The lunch is a 
school problem in which the home eco- 
nomics teacher and her classes may co- 
operate.” 

A school lunch which is designed to 
use student help and to serve as an edu- 
cational phase of foods classes must 
have an aim, and a definite plan of pro- 
cedure. Lansing has worked out the 
following aim for their cafeteria course: 
“The aim of the cafeteria course in Sen- 
ior High School is to give the pupil 
practice in large quantity cooking which 
will be of value in large group entertain- 
ing; to emphasize the need for applica- 
tion of nutrition principles in quantity 
menu planning as well as for the fam- 
ily meal planning; to teach students cor- 
rect food standards and thus enable them 
to aid those they serve to select balanced 
meals; to give more direct contact with 
marketing problems than is usually pos- 
sible in class room or home practice; and 
to acquire speed and accuracy in food 
preparation and service.” 

It is generally accepted that girls in a 
cafeteria class should not be required to 
wash the dishes. In a small school, where 
the girls assume all responsibility with 
the exception of dish washing, one hot 
dish is sufficient to serve. If teachers 
or school officials think it necessary to 
have larger lunches and are not able to 
supplement it by a packed lunch they 
should expect to make arrangements 
with a local restaurant or women in 
the community to serve lunches at noon. 

Menus may be worked out several 
week's or a month in advance and along 
with them suggestions for the lunch 
box to be published in the school paper 
or made known to parents by means of 
letters. In this way the child who brings 
a packed lunch and supplements it at 
the school may have a balanced meal. 
The hot dishes for one week may be as 
follows with variations for other weeks: 

1. Cream of tomato soup—Monday. 

Variations—Cream of pea _ soup; 
corn chowder; cream of spinach; 
cream of celery; vegetable soup. 

2. Escalloped cabbage—Tuesday. 

Variations—Escalloped corn; escal- 
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loped carrots; escalloped tomatoes; 
escalloped eggs; escalloped salmon. 

. Salads—Vegetable—W ednesday, 
Variations—Fruit, fresh, canned, or 
dried; cottage cheese. 

. Chop suey—Thursday. 
Variations—Beef stew; meat loaf 
with vegetables. lamb stew vege- 
tables; meat pie vegetables. 

. Macaroni and cheese—Friday. 
Variations—Spanish rice; spaghetti 
and tomatoes; cheese rarebit. 

In order that the girls will know how 
to prepare the foods for the hot lunch, 
class work should be given in advance at 
which time the recipe may be prepared 
in family amounts. The following is a 
plan which has been worked out by 
Genevieve Johnston as a term paper at 
Michigan State College following two 
years’ experience with hot lunch. It will 


be quoted in part due to lack of space. 


General Aim— 

To carry on the hot lunch project in 
such a way that each pupil will get the 
maximum number of experiences in mar- 
keting, planning menus, and preparing 
food, and at the same time try to pro- 
mote the health of the school. 


Pupils Problem— 
How can we carry on our Hot Lunch 
Project to benefit the entire school ? 


Situation— 

The junior class of Sandusky High 
School studies foods the entire year and 
it is part of their routine to carry out a 
hot lunch program for ten weeks dur- 
ing the coldest weather. Some of the 
children buy only enough to supplement 
the lunch which they bring from home, 
while others buy the entire menu. 


Organization— 

The entire class has a double period 
(90 min.) every day. A system has been 
temporarily worked ovt whereby some- 
thing different will be taught to the en- 
tire class each day. The menu will be 
planned a week’ ahead and the duties to 
be done for preparing the daily menu 
will be left on the teacher’s desk and the 
tasks assigned. Aside from this there will 
be a “Hot Lunch Group” of five or six 
girls each week. A different group will 
be responsible each week and in this 
way the duties will rotate around the 
class. Each girl in the group will be re- 
sponsible for certain things. 

1. General manager—Sees that menus 
and orders are O.K. Does market- 
ing for one week. Assists in seeing 
work is accomplished as planned. 

. Treasurer-—Checks trays and takes 


in money. Sees that floor is clean. 


By 
Dorothy Hanigan* 


Jackson, Michigan 


3. Third girl—Sees that menus are 
posted. Responsible for bread box 
and stoves being clean. 

. Fourth girl—Calculates 
each day. 

. Fifth girl—Sees that kitchen is left 
in good order. 

. Sixth girl—puts food 
cupboards and refrigerator clean. 

Menus should be made out on Thurs- 

day, O.K.’d by Friday, and marketing 
done on Saturday as nearly as possible. 

Note: Starred (*) dishes are those 

made by entire group for experience. 
These are posted and rest of menu made 
by girls in charge for the week. 


cost for 


away—keeps 


1. Problem: How can we prepare cream 
of pea soup—for hot lunch so 
everybody will like it. 

Procedure: Note—White sauce was 
taught previously in breakfast unit. 
15 minute discussion—Preparation 

of pea soup. Facts: Peas may be left 

whole or heated and mashed. 

Two vegetables other than potatoes 
should be eaten every day. 

Cream soups are usually made with 
thin white sauce. 

Other 
other vegetables 
potatoes, spinach, beans, and celery 
may be used the same way. 

Suggested menu; *Cream of tomato 
soup, crackers, pineapple tapioca pud- 
ding, cocoa or milk. Suggest—minced 
ham sandwiches brought from home. 
Problem: (a) What is an escalloped 

vegetable, and which, ones may be 


applications—Pulp from 


such as_ tomatoes, 


used? 
(b) How can we use up crusts and 
left-over bread? 
Procedure: 15 minute 
Scalloped Vegetables. 
Scalloped vegetables are placed in 
a butter baking dish—may be alter- 
nated with layers of bread crumbs. 
3ake uncovered in a hot oven 400 
degrees F. for 45 minutes or until 
crumbs on top are brown. 
Soft bread crumbs—use 1 T. 
ter melted to 1 cup soft bread crumbs. 
60 minutes—Groups of girls pre- 
pare scalloped corn and other duties 


discussion— 


but- 


listed for today’s menu. 

15 minutes: Clean up. 
*Scalloped corn, 
(from 


Suggested menu: 
peanut butter sandwiches 
home), cabbage salad, apple 
cookies, cocoa or milk. 


sauce, 


* Reprinted from News Letter, Michigan Home 


Economics Assn. 
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3. Problem: What kinds of salad shall 
we serve for hot lunch? 
What are soup sticks? 
Procedure: 15 minute 
Salads. 
1. Relation to rest of meal 
a. Dishes included in a luncheon 
b. Types of salads 
2. Available fruits at this season. 
Fruit salad—preparation. 
Planning balanced meals. 


discussion— 


60 minutes—preparing day’s dishes. 

15 minutes—clean up. 

Suggested menu: Creamed spinach 
soup—soup _ sticks, 
chopped egg, *fruit salad, cocoa or 
milk. (Soak prunes for tomorrow.) 

4. Problem: (a) Can we afford to have 
some salad every day? When could 


sandwiches — 


we do without it? 

(b) Where should food be placed in 
the refrigerator? 

Procedure: 15 minute 
(a) cost of materials 
salads—canned, dried, 
(b) Placing food in 
One-half class plan menus for next 


discussion— 
for various 
and _ fresh. 
refrigerator. 


week, recipes and cost. 
One-half class prepare day’s dishes. 


Suggested menu: Chop suey; sand- 


wiches—lettuce and bacon; stuffed 
prune salad; hot chocolate or milk. 

5. Problem: (a) We use a great many 

canned foods in hot lunch. What 

is the cheapest way to buy them? 


(b) What do we need to know about 


marketing to do it efficiently? 
Procedure: 15 minute discussion— 
marketing. Girls suggest asking 
their mothers and inquiring at dif- 
ferent types of stores, 
Facts: 
1. Sizes of cans 
2. Number of servings in each 
3. Figure cost per serving for hot 
lunch for each type purchased. 
60 minutes—Prepare day’s dishes. 
Suggested menu: Creamed chip 
beef on toast; sandwiches—date, nut, 
cheese; Waldorf salad; chocolate pud- 
ding; cocoa or milk. 
Abilities Promoted Through Class 
1. To plan a balanced diet at low cost. 
To prepare and serve food attrac- 
tively. 
. To prepare foods quickly and neatly. 
. To market intelligently. 
. To change a recipe to to do quantity 
cookery. 
. To select foods valuable for vitamins, 
minerals, 
7. To use left-overs attractively. 
Appreciation Gained From This Project 
1. Appreciation of the relation of food 
to health. 
. Appreciation of the value of milk 
and hot dishes in our lunch. 
. Appreciation of thrift. 
Value of a balanced diet. 
. Appreciation of high standards of 
cleanliness in and = han- 


dling food. 


preparing 


Planning Balanced Menus 
By 
Charlotte Peters 


Neenah, Wisconsin. 


NE of the most significant recent 
developments in the _ public 

school program has been the in- 
creased realization of the importance of 
health education. Within the past two 
years the rapid growth and development 
of the present cafeteria system is a prac- 
tical application of one phase of health 
and is the direct result of a 
need of proper food for health for every 
child. 

The primary ‘aim of this cafeteria is to 
furnish to the child at the least possible 
cost, without profit, a nutritious, whole- 
better 


education 


school 


some lunch, so that he may be 
nourished, more contented and in better 
physical condition and that he may lay 
the foundation for life health habits. 

For uniformity, it has been found that 
Our 


main 


a 4 cent dish is most satisfactory. 


luncheons consist of substantial 
dish, a starchy vegetable, a green vege- 
table, a raw vegetable, and fruit in sal- 
ads of various kinds; meat, cheese, pea- 
nut butter or egg (using 
coarse grained bread); and 


vegetable soups (choice of two or three); 
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sandwiches, 
creamed 


stewed fruits. baked apples; raw fruits, 
and simple desserts such as puddings, 
gingerbread, and plain cake. Pies are 
served but once a week, milk, chocolate 
milk, and cocoa every day. The main 
dish is planned to furnish the child with 
enough food value for the better part 
of the school day. 

Large quantity buying, simple organi- 
zation, careful planning, and the absence 
of waste have aided in making the cafe- 
teria a At this 
breaking even with a small “safety fund” 


success. time we are 

to cover any unforseen losses. The cafe- 

teria system is absolutely self sustaining. 
A typical menu served in the Neenah 

High School is given below. Each item 

is priced at 4 cents except the sand- 

wiches which are 5 cents. 

Tomato Soup Stewed Apricots 

Vegetable Soup Jananas 

Mashed potatoes Fruit salad 

Baked Beans Apples 

Spinach Oranges 

Sandwiches: 
chopped meat, 
cheese, 


Squash 
Vegetable salad 
Celery 


Baked apple 
Cottage cheese 
Jello 
Pudding 

Fresh eggs, butter, and fresh whole- 
some milk are used throughout the year 
for cooking purposes as well as serving. 

School age children are sometimes 
more susceptible to appeal than to 
hunger. These facts have been taken 
into consideration and the result proves 
that going beyond dietetics in handling 
this problem we are able to build a large 
and better demand. Our dining room 
is very attractive—the walls are beau- 
tifully finished in tones of tan and 
brown, the tables, seating four and six, 
are nicely stained and varnished and 
have as a center piece a vase with bright, 
cheerful, and attractive flowers. 

We can seat 150 students at one time. 
During the very cold months it is nec- 
Ordinarily 


egg, 
peanut butter, 


jelly nut 


essary to have two shifts. 
we have an average attendance of 70 
students each day. Those carrying their 
own lunches are in a separate group and 
usually get one or two hot dishes at the 
counter. 

Employed in our cafeteria are one 
cook and her assistant, one high school 
girl who helps me serve, and another as 
cashier. The cook and 
work from eight until four every day. 
When not cooking they are cleaning, 
polishing, and keeping the cafeteria im- 
maculate. I help with the serving at 
meal time to supervise the selection and 
I also plan the 


her assistant 


buying by the students. 
menus and supervise the preparation. A 
monthly statement covering all expenses 
and amount of income is made out and 
turned over to the School Board. 

Each afternoon a paper is placed on 
the bulletin board and is left there until 
ten o’clock the next morning for stud- 
ents to sign. This paper is divided into 
two columns—one for a complete meal 
and one for separate dishes. In addition 
to this we have a list of regulars who 
The students 
faculty 


are with us every noon. 
are checked every noon by a 
member—so those who have not signed 
are put at the end of the line. By doing 
this we know exactly how many we are 
to take care of that particular day. So 
far as possible, careful study has been 
made of the dishes the children like and 
to these are added the necessary vege- 
tabie and fruits for correct balance. 

The equipment in our cafeteria work 
room is quite complete. We have an 
electric dishwasher, mixer, and refrig- 
erator, a potato peeler, and sufficient 
table and sink space. A store room ad- 
joining the work room is for supplies. 
As supplies are received, they are per- 
sonally inspected by the cook and after 
they are checked they are put in their 
respective storage spaces. 

We buy all our groceries from retail- 
ers, getting 5% discount from most. 
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WITH TOWELS 





Towe ts, like people, can’t be known until 
you live with °em. They may look like five 
dollars on the sales-counter—but wear like 
two cents in the home. 

Totest wear in towels one of the country’s 
leading hotels assembled various well-known 
brands, sewed them together in a long sheet, 
and washed and ironed this sheet a hundred 
times. (That’s skepticism for you!) 

The Cannon section showed far less 
wear than any other. Even after this mod- 
ern inquisition the fabric seemed as fresh 
and soft and ready for service as when it 
was brand-new. Some of the other towels 
were decidedly worn, and many had frayed. 

The hotel that made this 
test now uses Cannon 
towels exclusively. In fact, 
most hotels do—they rely 
on the Cannon name as 
signifying the best. Most 
wise housewives do too. 


Do you know how to bathe? Really 
scientifically? How to relieve fatigue 
by a bath? Reduce nervous tension? 
When to take a hot bath, a cold bath? 
Bathing is more than simply sitting in a tub—much 


more, as you'll learn if you send for our interesting book- 

let, ‘to Kinds of Baths.” It discusses scientific bathing. 

Write for it, addressing . . . Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 

Worth Street, New York City. 

Cannon towels are manufactured in accordance with 

Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 119-31 U. S. 

Department of Commerce Bureau of Standards. T Oo W E L a 
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Al College Experiment in Adult Educa- 
tion by Arland D. Weeks, Dean, School 
of Education, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, in Journal of Na- 
tional Education Association, November, 
1931, discusses the “unit” or layman’s 
courses offered by the North Dakota 
State College in its 1930 summer school. 
The controlling idea was that adults 
might wish to consult a college summer 
school as a sort of reference book by 
attending classes for a while, but without 
being expected to spend a full term. 
These one week courses could take up 
only a few of the high spots of a sub- 
ject and were therefore very popular 
and had a vitalizing effect on the college. 
The registration for the entire summer 
school was almost double that of the 
preceding year,—attracting physicians, 
clergymen, teachers, farmers, club-women, 
insurance, and others, and even the reg- 
ular college students who wished only the 
simple unit information on some subjects. 
Instructors found it necessary to judge 
their lectures more critically and with a 
keener sense of practical standards. 


Standardization Trends in Food Ad- 
ministration, by Isola Denman, Univer- 
sity Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich., Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association, 
September, 1931, discusses food costs in 
institutions and their controlling factors; 
menu planning, unit standardization, pur- 
chasing, and ultimate consumption. It 
is only through definite correlation of 
these factors that such food costs may be 
satisfactorily controlled. Charts are given 
showing the development of a long time 
plan of menus, built up around the 
schedule of meats. Then the vegetables 
and desserts are chosen with respect to 
the meat. In each case the season and 
the special values of the dish must be 
considered. Methods of figuring out the 
cost of dishes per portion are given, such 
tabulated data enabling the dietitian to 
plan weeks ahead. There are also charts 
of advanced food orders and purchase 
charts. 


Adequate Deitaries for Sororities and 
Fraternities, by Bessie Brooks West, 
Journal of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, September 1931, explains how a 
college can meet its obligation for main- 
taining healthful dietaries in organized 
houses without an increase in cost. The 
planning and preparation of food in so- 
rorities and fraternities is in general done 
by persons without nutritional training 
and the small number in such a group 
makes the furnishing of economical and 
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satisfactory meals an especially difficult 
problem. Casual scrutiny of the dietaries 
in 20 such houses showed that protein 
was sufficient and the energy probably 
adequate, but the calcium and phosphorus 
were inadequate in 70% and iron in 
50% to 60%. There was also a marked 
deficiency in vitamins. The food served 
these groups was less adequate than that 
furnished the inmates of the state peni- 
tentiary though the average food cost 
was twice as high. 

Kansas State College has developed a 
system whereby the Department of In- 
stitutional Economics makes available the 
services of a food director who plans 
balanced, palatable meals, purchases the 
food supplies, gives limited supervision 
to its preparation, and keeps a record of 
the food costs for each of the cooperating 
groups,—for a minimum charge of $10 a 
month to each group. Food costs are re- 
duced by buying wholesale for several 
groups at the same time. tc 


Relief Feeding of School Children on 
a Vast Scale, in the Red Cross Courier, 
September, 1931, tells how the Red Cross 
introduced hot lunches into many of the 
schools in the badly stricken districts 
when the peak of the drought was reached 
early in 1931. Out of the 22 states af- 
fected, all but nine at some time were 
serving hot school lunches. The children 
served in 3,524 schools was 184,459, out 
of a school attendance of . 529,732, or 
more than 30 per cent. The lunch usually 
consisted of a bowl of soup and a slice 
of bread, the cost per child averaging 
about 3 cents. School attendance was 
stimulated and quickened intelligence, in 
play as well as in work, corresponded 
with physical improvement. There was 
marked gain in weight,—in one case an 
average of 4.6 pounds was gained in a 
group of 676 children, and in another 
the gain among 47 pupils was 399 pounds. 





This Is Station WOI, by Ruth Ellen 


Lovrien, in the Iowa Homemaker, Nov- 


ember, 1931, tells of the “Homemakers’. 


Half Hour” broadcast from station WOI 
at Iowa State College. This station is one 
of the most popular in that section of the 
country and is famous for its educational 
programs. These include market and 
weather reports, musical programs, book 
reviews, athletic events of the college, 
and educational material presented by 
recognized authorities in their special 
fields. During the year each member of 
the Home Economics faculty has an op- 
portunity to speak on some part of her 
special line of work. Material must have 
educational value and entertainment quali- 





ties, be timely, and be effective without 
charts and stage effects. Hundreds of 
letters are received in response to these 
home economics talks and thousands of 
mimeographed copies of the speeches are 
mailed on request. A series of art ap- 
preciation talks last year was so popular 
that it is being repeated this year. 





Technical Standards for Consumer 
Goods—a “Five-Year Plan’? by P. G. 
Agnew, Secretary, American Standards 
Association, New York City, Journal of 
Home Economics, December, 1931. In 
teaching the consumer to buy according to 
specification the objective is not enough,— 
there must be a comprehensive plan and 
definite program for putting it through. 
Intensive education of the public in the 
use of standards is necessary if these 
standards are to be worth the effort of 
working them out and setting them up. 
There is a lag in research and investiga- 
tion on the part of manufacturers who 
claim their specifications are not used by 
the consumer, who instead, goes by the 
brand name which it has cost a great 
deal to build up,—too much to discard 
without careful consideration. A five- 
year plan or campaign is suggested to 
acquaint the public with buying specifica- 
tions for various commodities through 
instruction in schools and clubs and from 
retailers, etc. This five-year plan should 
include intensive research extending to 
the commodities all around us to develop 
standards for them, thus bringing up the 
quality level of the goods and extending 
the possibilities of mass production, 





What Is Effective Teaching of Foods 
Classes? by Jane S. Hinkley, Home Eco- 
nomics News, November, 1931. This 
gives a basis for evaluating effectiveness 
of teaching in food classes. Emphasis 
should be laid on the effort put out by 
the students in finding out facts for 
themselves in relation to practical prob- 
lems or actual situations. The student 
should be taught to think,—to puzzle out 
the requirements of foods for health and 
to meet food responsibilities as they exist 
in the home. Information is often simply 
handed out to be absorbed without ques- 
tion or criticism or with ready made dis- 
cussion, Probably one reason why some 
girls seem little interested in home ac- 
tivities is because they are directed to do 
some small isolated part of a home prob- 
lem while someone else makes all the 
plans and decisions. Facts and principles 
and processes are taught apart from the 
situations where they function and with 
entire disregard for the economic and 
social factors involved. 
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IVIDING 
OOD-DOLLAR 


BREAD 

FLOUR 
AND CEREALS 

20¢ 


FATS AND 
VEGETABLES SWEETS 


AND FRUITS |] wear 


This chart shows the proper division of the food-dollar when 
there are children in the family. 


HERE are two interesting charts — prepared from 
information published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. They show how to divide the 
food-dollar to insure adequate nourishment for 
each member of the family. 


Cereals are important in these two budgets. 
For cereals furnish vital elements to the diet. 
They are easily digested. They are economical. 


Kellogg Cereals are famous for their flavor 
and healthfulness. Eaten with milk or cream, 
they help keep the day’s meals in proper balance. 
PEP Bran Flakes have just enough bran to be 
mildly laxative. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are par- 
ticularly good for after-school snacks and chil- 
dren’s light suppers. 

The Home Economics Department of the 
Kellogg Company has prepared special material 
on the subject of food-economy. Particularly 
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BREAD 
FLOUR AND 
CEREALS 
20¢ 


VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS 
25¢ 








FATS AND 
MEATS, FISH SWEETS 


AND EGGS 


Here is the chart to follow for the food-budget when the family 
consists entirely of grown-ups. 


interesting are the Economical Menus for One 
Week. These menus can be served at a cost (in 
some sections of the country) of as low as $7 a 
week for a family of five. Have us send you free 
copies. Mail the coupon below. 


Holhoy S ror HEALTH 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich., makers of Corn Flakes, 

Aut-Bran, Rice Krispies, Wheat Krumbles, PEP Bran Flakes, 

Kellogg’s WHOLE WHEAT Biscuit—also Kaffee Hag Coffee—real 
coffee that lets you sleep. 








Dept. V-3 
Home Economics Department 
KeLLocc Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free copies of your Economical 
Menus for One Week. 


Name 


Address 
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Outfit the class with 


PYREX WARE 
Now only 902. set! 


“‘Replacements total only $5.00 


after 5 years,’’ says teacher 


We didn’t select this set ourselves — we 
put it up to the experts .. . Asked 43 
Home Economics Directors to name the 
Pyrex dishes they like best and use 
most often. 

They chose the 3 shown here. And all we 
did was to put on the tempting low price 
tag ‘‘90¢ for the.set.”’ 

This 8-oz. covered casserole, 6-oz. in- 
dividual deep-pie dish, and custard cup 
that these Directors recommend are great 
favorites with the students, too... 

For these dishes of Pyrex Brand Oven- 
ware give complete visibility of contents 
when baking. Prevent the disappoint- 
ments of scorched or undercooked foods. 

Your dealer has this set at 90¢, and 
many other low-priced Pyrex dishes. Every 
piece carries a two-year replacement guar- 
antee against breakage from oven heat. 


PYREX OVENWARE 


10¢...20¢...30¢...and up 


“PYREX" is the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass 
Works and indicates their brand of resistant glass. Prices 
tlirhtly hither in the West and Canada. 
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Creating an Interest in 
Home Projects 


When I am asked what is the most 
difficult part of the home economics pro- 
gram, | promptly answer, “putting across 
the home project in a way that will in- 
terest and benefit the pupil and the 
family.” 

The girls in the community of Denton, 
North Carolina, took canning as one of 
the main summer projects. The projects 
were discussed and planned with each 
girl in the early spring, so that they 
might can a variety of foods. Balanced 
diets were planned including available 
home products. 

The value of fresh vegetables was 
stressed. Many of the pupils took the 
vegetable garden as part of the canning 
project. At least two vegetables which 
had not been used in the home were 


planted. 
The projects were checked the latter 
part of August. The many cans of 


fruits, vegetable, jellies, and pickles were 
neatly arranged in the cellar, attic, or 
pantry. A number of the girls had a 
ew storage place built. 

As a stimulus for the girls and for 
the members of the community to see 
what was being done in project work, an 
exhibit was planned in September. All 
canning and clothing projects were ex- 
hibited in the home economics building. 
Three judges were appointed, and prizes 
were given for the first and second and 
third place of each canned food and gar- 
ment exhibited. The prizes were do- 
nated by the town people and awarded 
by Mrs. R. A. Allen, a member of the 
county board of education. 

As a result of the exhibit the pupils 
seem to be more interested in project 
work. 

1. They plan the procedure more care- 

fully. 

2. They keep more accurate records. 

3. More careful to have Mother's 

signature. 

4. They keep the records neater. 

5. They are more anxious for home 

visits. 

6. They are more interested in story 


of project. 


Lillian Bell 
Denton, North Carolina 


Color in the School Kitchen 


An attractive room appeals to anyone, 
but particularly to high school girls. 
Make the school kitchen an interesting 
room by carrying into it some of the 


Home Economics Exchange 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


principles learned in studying color, 
aint the inside of desk drawers and 
cupboards of soft green, or a sunny yel- 
low, depending on the location of the 
room. Have the supply dishes an in- 
teresting color harmony—colored oil- 
cloth, a colored pottery pitcher of in- 
teresting shape, handles of knives, ladles, 
etc., in the predominating color all tend 
to bring interest. 


Leila Maxwell, 
Jamestown, North Dakota 


A Seventh Grade Project in 
Cookery 


s 
In a seventh grade class of cookery 
which meets only once a week we have 
very little time to spend on the non- 
practical side of cookery. I have found 
one way in which we can cover a great 
deal of ground, arouse interest in the 
class itself, the faculty, and also in the 
students who do -not take Domestic 
Science. The class is divided into 
groups of four, each with a captain, this 
making about seven groups. Each group 
is responsible for a wall frieze about five 
feet by three feet dealing with some 
general food idea. Among those we have 
used are “History of Bread,” “Milk,” 
“Sugar,” etc. All the work is done out- 
side of class, the girls getting pamphlets, 
pictures, exhibits, writing compositions, 
drawing pictures and assembling their 
work. When finished these are put up 
in the large assembly hall for the whole 
school to see and a committee chooses 
that one which they consider the most 
interesting. The best ones are then ar- 
ranged in the Domestic Science labora- 
tory as part of the year’s permanent 
exhibit. 
Edith Estarabadi 
Orange, N. J. 


Managing Canning Lessons 


This year the second semester Foods 
Classes at Central High School canned 
entirely for homes. Six different families 
brought their raw products with cans, 
rubbers, etc., and returned later for the 
finished product. 

This helped the department a great 
deal in lessening expenses and at the 
same time it gave the students quite 
thorough practice in cold pack and opet 
kettle methods of canning both tomatoes 
and peaches. Grape juice, peach chut 
ney, pickles and jelly were made as well. 


Vera Wilson 
Lansing, Michigan 
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NEW BISCUITS 


“All 
Dressed-Up” 





They’re easily made 
from a simple basic recipe— 
and, of course, baked with 


ROYAL for perfect results 


EACHERS insist on Royal Baking Powder: 

for classroom and demonstration work. 
They know that Royal is uniformly depend- 
able . . . prevents failures and wasted in- 
gredients. ; 

For Royal, you know, is not like ordinary 
baking powders. Cream of Tartar is what 
makes it different. 

A pure fruit product derived from grapes, 
Cream of Tartar has long been recognized as 
the finest ingredient from which baking 
powder can be made. Food experts and 
dietitians prefer a Cream of Tartar baking 
powder because it insures wholesome, nour- 
ishing baked foods. 

For more than 60 years Royal has been 
the world’s standard of baking powder 
purity and dependability. Biscuits, quick 
breads, muffins, cookies and cakes made with 
this famous Cream of Tartar baking powder s 
4 . . 1. Aninteresting filling 2. Simple baking pow- 3. Ordinary baking pow- 
invariably come from the oven light and of chopped figs, brown _— der “pocketbook” bis- der biscuit dough — 
even-textured, with a delicious blended flavor. perce ame Some aie bee pref et soe i ha 


‘ i a = biscuits into delicious sugar-dipped section of makes these Royal Nut 
‘ . Royal Fig Rolls. orange is baked in each. and Raisin Rolls. 
And Royal is not expensive. You = 
can make a whole batch of bis- ; TEN seaaieneestenmaeameemacnsas 


cuits with less than 2¢ worth! 7 ‘ ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 162, 691 Washington Street, New York Cit) 


Please send me free........copies 
Free Cook Book ° ~a F Name 


of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 
Mail the coupon today for free copies of the Royal Address 
Cook Book for class use. It gives the complete recipe 
for Royal Nut and Raisin Rolls, and many other 
equally tempting hot breads. Name of ©chool 
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Emergency Lunches in 
New York City 


(Continued from page 94) 


White roll buttered, made into fish 
sandwich 
Fruit cup 
THURSDAY 
Lima bean and barley soup 
Stewed tomatoes with bread crumbs 
Buttered graham roll 
Chocolate pudding served with milk 


FRIDAY 


Cocoa 
Italian spaghetti with onion and tomato 
sauce, with grated cheese, (extra) 


PLAIN ROLLS with bread dough 
raised with YEAST FOAM or 
MAGIC YEAST — so sweet, so 
light and delicious they 
almost melt in your 
mouth! 








Baking at home helps 
to cut down the Food Bill 


Ar A TIME when the money spent for 
food must be budgeted very carefully, 
it is well to keep in mind that bak- 
ing bread at home is good economy. 
Then, too, bread furnishes more cal- 
ories at a lower cost than almost any 
other food. 

It is therefore advisable to use bread 
liberally in the diet and to bake it at 
home. 

By using Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast for making bread you will have 
the satisfaction of turning out loaves 
beautiful in appearance and with that 


Whole wheat roll and butter 
Canned pineapple or other canned fruit 


EMERGENCY LUNCHES 
MENU II 
MONDAY 
Cocoa 
Rice with tomato sauce and onion 


Buttered graham rolls and one cube of 


American cheese 
Stewed fruit or fresh fruit 
TUESDAY 
Vegetable soup 
Stewed tomatoes with bread crumbs 
Egg sandwich on graham rolls 
Chocolate pudding, vanilla sauce 



































delicious wheaty flavor which makes 
bread a genuine treat. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Art of 
Making Bread,”’ tells exactly what to 
do to insure success. Copies of this 
booklet for class distribution will be 
sent, free of charge, if number required 
is specified in teacher’s request. 

Our Home Economics Department 
will also furnish to teachers, if desired, 
an Outline of a Course in Bread Mak- 
ing, Basic Recipes for a Variety of 
Breads and Rolls and a Bread Lesson 
Wall Chart. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 North Ashland Avenue 
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Chicago, Illinois 



















WEDNESDAY 
Cocoa 
Salad (tuna fish or salmon with celery) 
Buttered white roll 
Bread custard pudding with raisins and 

vanilla sauce 

THURSDAY 
Cream of split pea soup 
Macaroni with tomato sauce and cheese 
Rye bread and butter sandwich 
Apple sauce or fruit gelatine or fruit cup 

FRIDAY 
Cocoa 
Stewed corn 
Whole wheat bread and butter sand- 
wich and cheese 
Fresh or stewed fruit; two crackers 
All menus subject to change May 1, 
1932. 
Emergency Lunches Provided by the Regu- 
lar Home Making Classes. 

In addition to the emergency lunches 
furnished through the central kitchens, 
welfare organizations, and by the regu- 
lar school lunch cafeterias, many teach- 


ers of Home Making prepared and 
served lunches to the needy chil- 
dren in their respective schools, fifty 


schools being thus cared for. In nearly 
every school, outside contributions of 
money and material were given. The 
average cost per lunch was thus reduced 
to $.1028, this being paid from the 
teachers’ relief fund. A total of 563- 
985 meals were served. In some cases, 
breakfasts as well as lunches were 
served. It must be understood that the 
regular Home Making programs, in 
most cases, were not materially dis- 
turbed. The meals were planned to in- 
clude and supplement the foods prepared 
in the scheduled Home Making lessons. 
Family quantities were cooked instead 
of the smaller amounts. 


1931—1932 
When the schools opened in Septem- 
ber, 1931, the demand for additional 
school lunches were so urgent that ap- 
proximately three hundred new lunch 





| centers had to be opened. This meant 


| that not only food but equipment and 


| salaries was pledged. 


helpers must be provided. Again an ap- 
peal was made to the teachers, adminis- 
trative staff, and all other employees of 
the Board of Education for funds to 
finance this extending relief work, with 
the result that from 2% to 3% of 
It became impera- 
tive that not only food but also equip- 
ment be purchased from this fund, as 
the regular school lunch resources were 


| not adequate to carry the increasing 


| burden. 
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It was found that in addition 
to supplying the regular school funch 
centers, fifty-five more schools were all 
that could properly be served from the 
two central kitchens. The responsibility 
for purchasing supplies and equipment 
for these three hundred new centers was 
shared by the Director of. the Bureau of 
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Attendance. Trays, bowls, spoons, and 
cooking utensils were purchased by the 
thousands; food was brought in such 
wholesale quantities that a minimum 
charge to the School Relief Fund was 
possible. The Home Making depart- 
ment served in an advisory capacity in 
purchasing these foods and equipment 
and also furnished the menus and 
recipes. Stoves set up in the 
school basements, gymnasiums, or wher- 
ever there was any available space. The 
supervisory teachers of Home Making 
was given city wide supervision and on 
February 1, 1932, three additional teach- 
ers were added to this group. In the 
Borough of Queens a special emergency 
kitchen was equipped and one of the 
Home Making supervisors was detailed 
to organize and direct the distribution 
of lunches to schools in the outlying dis- 
tricts of this borough. Another special 
emergency lunch kitchen is now being 
organized for the Harlem district of the 
3orough of Manhattan. It is the con- 
census of opinion that the central 
kitchens as operated by the Home Mak- 
ing department for twelve years provide 
the most feasible method for dispensing 
emergency lunches. 


were 


It is obvious that sending raw food 


materials to central kitchens is much 


more efficient than trying to distribute || 


a great number of individual 


It is more easily checked and 


it to 
schools, 
supervised as to quality and quantity. 
The Gibson Committee which replaced 
the Prosser Committee furnished help- 
ers until their peak was reached, and 
while still able to pay the weekly wages 
of the helpers appointed, they were not 
in a financial position to add to their 
payroll, This meant that all 
employed for lunch centers after Janu- 
ary, 1932 must be paid from another 
source. In addition to this, the number 
of pupils needing help has been steadily 
increasing, not only for lunches but also 
for clothing and The 
group has again been appealed to, to in- 
crease its monthly contributions. As it 
now stands the Teachers’ Relief Fund 
finances the purchasing of shoes, cloth- 
ing, food equipment, helpers as well as 
transportation of food from the two ad- 


helpers 


shoes. school 


ditional emergency kitchens. 

One of the problems that is outstand- 
ing in the preparation of these lunches 
is that many of the cooks and helpers 
are not only untrained, but have many 
and varied standards of good food and 
Sanitation. 

Strict regulations have been made and 
mimeographed instruction sheets are 
sent to all schools serving the emerg- 
ency lunches, outlining plainly rules that 
must be followed by all those handling 
and serving lunches. Lack of space 
Prevents giving the details of these here. 

Each day brings its discouragements 
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and what seem for the moment to be un- 
surmountable But every 
morning means a new day and yester- 


obstacles. 


day’s worries are cleared away to make 
way for fresh ones to follow. Even the 
weather often seems to conspire against 
the lunches and when perfectly good 
rice pudding leaves the kitchen only to 
sour on the way, and when innocent 
beans decide to ferment in the humid 
atmosphere, or when in the individual 
kitchens the soup burns when the cook's 
back is turned, then problems of inter- 
national importance seem but trifles in 
comparison with the troubles of those 
for 
hungry children. 


responsible feeding hundreds of 


Chemical Yarns 
(Continued from page 83) 


ever, to “rayon and other synthetic tex- 
tile fibers.” 

Although many of the manufacturing 
companies have accepted the word rayon 
others—notably the 
Celanese and Bemberg yarns— 


manufacturers of 
have pre- 
ferred to apply their own trade names 
to the products which they make becaus¢ 
of the be- 
tween these years, made by other pro- 


differences in characteristics 
cesses. Since the use of the term rayon 
is voluntary, and not mandatory, manu- 
facturing companies follow their 
own inclinations 


may 





CARNATION CHEESE SAUCE 
4 lb. American cheese 
1 cup Carnation Milk 

Add 


small 


Scald milk over boiling water. 
that has into 
Continue cooking until cheese 


cheese been cut 


pieces. 
minutes, stirring 


is melted, about 5 


constantly. 

















A Delicious short-cut cheese sauce 
made in a jiffy—usable a dozen ways 


Just Carnation Milk with American 
cheese melted into it. Can you 
imagine a simpler recipe? Yet it 
tastes anything but simple—has the 
flavor and texture and smoothness 


of an elaborate rarebit. 


And think how many ways you'll 


use it—poured over toast, served as 


sauce on vegetables, with grilled to- 
mato and bacon sandwiches, or in the 


| preparation of au gratin potatoes or 


macaroni. 


This recipe shows you how Carna- 
tion Milk saves time. It saves in 


| other ways—in food spoilage, be- 
| cause it is always pure and whole- 


“From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 


Copyright, 1932, 
by Carnation Co. 


WorRLp’s LARGEST-SELLING 


some; in extravagant use of butter 
and cream, because of its double 
cream content; in convenience, be- 
cause you can keep it in any quan- 
tity, on your pantry shelf. And it is 
the most economical form of milk 
you can buy. 


Send for the free Carnation Book 
of recipes. Ask, too, for the Carna- 
tion Baby-Feeding Book, telling why 
the greatest authorities recommend 
Carnation as an ideal milk for bottle- 
fed babies. Address Carnation 
Company, 747 Milwaukee Gas Light 
Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
848 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; or Aylmer, Ontario. 


BRAND OF EVAPORATED MILK 
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-.. “THE 
BIGGEST 
NAME IN 
UNIFORMS” 


Below: No. 1603. 
Vat dye linene in 
blue, green, laven- 
der, maize, and 
rose. Buttons down 
front. Standing col 
lar. Princess flare, 
front and back. 
In short sleeves 
only—$1.95. 


Above: No. 1651. 
Princess flare skirt. 
Short sleeves. Scal- 
loped down front. 
White Mercerized 
sroadcloth, No. 
227--Same_ model 
in White Nurses’ 
Cloth—$1.95, 





ob Evans 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF 
UNIFORMS 











tob Evans’ smarter styling assures chic, 
dashing attire for classroom and home. 
.. . Crisply tailored from = sturdy, long- 
wearing fabrics—all Bob Evans garments 
will survive countless launderings. . . . In 
addition, every Bob Evans Uniform fea- 
tures detachable pearl shank buttons. .. . 
Look for the Bob Evans label! 


Write for Style Booklet 3HE Showing 


New Models from $1.98 up. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 34 to 46 





JACOBS BROTHERS, INC, 
1501 Guilford Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Please send me style booklet 3HE. 
Name 
Address 


City and State 
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Health Education 
(Continued from page 88) 


4. A good breakfast furnishes food 
of: 
(1) Proper kind for growth and 
health. 
(2) Sufficient in amount for share 
of day’s activities. 
(May be designated as an 
“A” breakfast.) 
A good breakfast may consist of 
fruit, milk, cereal, toast and butter. 
Other foods as bacon, eggs, jelly 
may be added. 
There is a very definite shortage 
of food for the day if breakfast is 
omitted or if the meal is a light 
one. It is difficult to eat enough 
food at the other two meals, even 
when there are between-meal 
lunches. Lunching takes away the 
appetite for regular meals and in 
the long run, the total food is less. 

. Cereal breakfast foods and bread 
are suitable for breakfast because 
(1) They give energy. 

3utter on toast and milk or 
cream on breakfast food in- 
crease the energy as well as 
add to the flavor. 

When cereals are of the whole 
grain variety they furnish: 
Iron, to make blood red. 
Roughage, which gives to the 
food and acts as laxative. 

. When one comes to breakfast, as 
to all other meals, it is important 
to be clean, particularly to have 
clean hands. 
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The Gift of God 
(Continued from page 86) 


In early spring Czecho Slovak peasants, 
led by the priest, go in procession to 
the fields, there to bless the standing 
grain. Around and around the fields they 
march, with droning hymns, waving ban- 
ners and garlands of fresh wild flowers. 
The priest invokes God’s blessing, beg- 
ging the saints to protect the corn and 
grant a plentiful harvest. Sometimes the 
holy man sets the image of St. Mark 
in the midst of the field, for, as the 
Slovaks say, “If Maracek hides in the 
grainfield, the year will be a good one!” 

Shortly after the toils and cares of the 
harvest, the Slavic peasant begins prep- 
aration for the Yuletide festival, when not 
only grain, but bread and foodstuffs made 
from it, form a dramatic climax to the 
year devoted to their production. 

On Christmas morning, Serbian maid- 
ens rise early and go to the village foun- 
tain, there to fetch water for making the 
Christmas loaf. Nor do they forget to 
wish the fountain “Happy Christmas,” 
before throwing into it a handful of 
corn and a sprig of sweet basil. The first 
cupful of water is taken home to use 
in baking the symbolic loaf, which is 
broken at noonday by the head of the 
house. The chesnitza, as the cake-like 
bread is called, is usually flat and wheel- 
iike in shape. From the hole in the center, 
often decorated with a wax taper or a 
little Christmas tree, radiate lines, like 
the spokes of a wheel. The chesnitza is 
divided into as many portions as there 
are members of the family. Sometimes 
it contains a silver dinar for good luck, a 
stem of basil, an old purse, or other 
tokens emblematic of the fortune which 
will befall members of the family. 

But since the chesnitsa has power to 
predict a good year to crops and animals, 
as well as good fortune to men, it some- 
times is thrown over the horn of the 
“eldest ox.” If the ox tosses off the 
chesnitsa, (as is almost certain he will), 
it is a sign that the corn will prosper 
and the flocks increase. 

At Christmas time, say the Slavs, every 
living thing must share in the bounty ot 
the holiday feast. To cattle and oxen are 
given wheat and corn and a share ot 
their master’s feast. For the humble crea- 
ture which witnessed Christ’s birth always 
must be treated with consideration. 

Nor are offerings of food denied to the 
elements. The fire must have its gift, 
lest it lap hungrily at the dry thatch on 
the roof; the winds, lest they mow down 
the grain; the earth, lest it .withhold its 
increase, and above all, the brook, lest 
it refuse its water to men and _ beasts. 
To the brook, therefore, the peasant car- 
ries bread and salt, a sacrificial offering, 
God’s gift to man, and man’s gift to the 
mysterious forces of the universe. 
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Infant Mortality in the 
United States 


Of every 1,000 babies born alive in the 
United States 64 died in 1930 before com- 
pleting the first year of life, according to 
provisional figures of the United States 
Census Bureau for the birth-registration 
area of the United States exclusive of 
Utah. This area now covers all of con- 
tinental United States with the exception 
of South Dakota and Texas and includes 
approximately 95 per cent of the country’s 
population. This American infant-death 
rate, while nearly twice that of New 
Zealand—which holds the world’s record 
for a low infant mortality rate—is lower 
than in previous years. It represents a 
decrease of 36 per 1,000 since 1915, the 
year in which the birth registration area 
At that 

which 


was established in this country. 
time the rate for the 10 states 
kept accurate birth records was 100 per 
1000 live births. Similar improvements 
in the prevention of deaths among babies 
are indicated by official reports from many 
foreign countries, eight of which had 
lower infant mortality rates than the 
United States in 1928, the latest year in 
which figures for at least 26 countries 
were available. 

Compared with previous centuries, the 
decrease in infant mortality rates all over 
the world is strikingly illustrated in a 
recently published book by Dr. Ernest 
Caulfield entitled “The Infant Welfare 
Movement in the Eighteenth Century.” In 
it he calls attention to the impressive 
decrease in the deaths of young children 
in England. Official English reports of 
deaths for the 20-year period following 
1730 are quoted as indicating that 600 out 
of every 1,000 died the 
completion of their second year of life, 
and 750 died before the completion of 
their fifth year. For the 20-year period 
around the beginning of the nineteenth 
these deaths had been reduced 
so that of every 1,000 children born, 300 
died before they reached the age of 2 
years and 410 children before the age of 
a reduction which a statistician 
of the early nineteenth century character- 
ized as “one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern times.”—U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Foods Classes for One-Hour 
Periods 
(Continued from page 84) 


onstrate the best sanitary method of test- 
ing for flavors: With a mixing spoon, 
take a small amount of food from the 
Pan, pour it into a teaspoon, and taste. 
This procedure may be shown immediate- 
ly following the demonstration of kitchen 
Measurements, while spoons, saucepans, 
utility plates, and other regular equip- 
ment hold special attention. 
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It is wise to start the foods course 
with the preparation of a beverage and 
to make of this first meeting a combina- 
tion social and lesson period. Plan to 
serve either cocoa or iced lemonade, de- 
pending upon the season. I have included 
the two recipes on the first lesson sheet; 
of course, one beverage only is to be 
prepared for this occasion. 

It is important to time the 
in relation to the holidays: The lesson 


lessons 


on cookies has an added interest when it 
comes just before Hallowe’en; use cut- 
ters in shapes of witches, cats, and half- 
The lesson on Dixie Punch fits 
this some- 
time previous to Valentine’s Day. Candy 
for Christmas! Plan for the cake lesson 
to come before Easter Vacation. Such 
forethought gives the girls something to 
talk 


evident 


moons. 


season, too—or might come 


outside of 
that these 
gala lessons form a reward for the less 


anticipate and to over 


class. It is quite 


exciting periods and give to the entire 
course distinctive appeal. 

When I carried out this program in a 
private school, I noticed that the girls 
used their foods class recipes in prepar- 
ing cakes, cookies, and candy at home 
for class parties at the school. And one 
of the classes arranged a food sale; they 
elected their chairmen of commit- 
tees, worked under group leadership and, 
from their homeroom 
teacher, decorated attractive booths. The 
result was a most successful example of 
And the sale gave the right 
Interested parents and 


own 


suggestions 


cooperation. 
kind of publicity. 
relatives saw positive proof of 
plishment. 


accom- 


The idea of the food sale was original 
with the class. It had come up at a class 
meeting and not during a laboratory 
period. The girls placed their ideas before 
me and asked for further 
I cooperated by giving the jelly making 
lesson an early place in the program so 
that glasses of mint, grape, and apple 
jelly, together with jars of orange marma- 
lade, might be used as a_ background. 
Sunlight shining the 
colors gave a pleasing effect to the dis- 


suggestions. 


through various 
play. 

I am not in favor of instructor-planned 
food sales where all the responsibility of 
managing the 
A student- 


soliciting and generally 
affair is left with the teacher. 
planned sale is quite another proposition 
encouraged, in 


much to be ms 


and 
opinion, 


Note: The printed lesson sheets and text 
Mrs. Sutcliffe used in her course are avail- 
able for teachers who wish them. On 
account of the cost of printing and mail- 
ing them, there is a nominal charge of 
fifty cents for the set of thirty lessons. 
These may be obtained by sending that 
amount to Practical Home Economics, 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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NEW 
, TRIMMINGS aad FINISHINGS 


with a French accent 


Paris has now decreed that the smartest 
> of trimmings and finishings shall be of 
crochet. Even now you will find crochet 
used on the most expensive dresses! 

School and college girls will take to 
b this new vogue. For, through the wise 

use of crocheted yokes, bands, jabots, 

vests and cuffs, anyone can triple the value 
of the dress she makes or buys. 


Instruction Folder FREE! 
This new kind of crochet is as easy to 
learn as A B C, Every step is made simple 
b in a new instruction folder, ‘Fashion's 
Use of Crochet.” It shows how to do the 
essential stitches and illustrates six attrac 
tive types of dress finishes, with easy-to- 

b follow directions for each one. 
Let us send you enough of these in- 
struction folders for yourself and the in- 
terested girls in your classes. Simply fill 


> in and send the coupon below. 


nal Bureau, The Spool Cotton Company 
New York 

copies of the new in 
Fashion's Use of Crochet 


Educat.c 
350 Fifth Ave., 
Please send me 

struction folder’ 


Name 
School Address 
City 


J. & P. COATS + CLARK’S O.N.T. 
BOILFAST CROCHET THREADS 
Copyright 1932 by The Spool Cotton Company 











ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


ey 


Mary Lockwcon MaTTHEWS 


Dean of the Schoo) of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


Published in 1931 


The unit plan is the modern 
way of teaching this subject. 


This book, which has 50 per 
cent more material than the 
earlier editions, contains lessons 
in Foods, Cookery, Clothing, 
Family Relationships, Recrea- 
tion, Management of the House, 
Care of Children, Home Nurs- 
ing and Health. 


It is for use in classes of 
junior-high-school grade. 
Mailing Price, $1.50 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 2oth Street, Chicago 

















SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauge~ 
Pins and Many 
Other Items 








$6°° 


Complete 
with 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CU. 
337 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Koom 600 











Notice 


Copies of the index to PRACTICAL 
HOME ECONOMICS are available for 
those subscribers who care to write for 
one. Send to PRACTICAL HOME ECO- 
NOMICS, 468 4th Avenue, New York. 











Something you serve today 
will taste better if it is flavored 
with 
BURNETT’S VANILLA 











Drexel prepares for those careers 
in which women are most success- 


ful— 
HOME ECONOMICS 


DIETETICS 
APPLIED ARTS 
RETAILING 


Bachelor of Science Degree 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia 
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One in Four 


A Spanish lady of sixteenth century 
high society wrote to her daughter cau- 
tioning her against too frequent ablu- 
tions. Her letter, as relayed by Lady 
Marion Phillimore in The National Re- 
view, London, follows: 

“It is permissible, and even advisable, 
my dear daughter, to wash your face once 
or even twice during a week. To do so 
is said to be cooling and refreshing, and 
is less questionably desirable at times for 
the purpose of removing marks and stains 
which, if neglected, might make it doubt- 
ful whether your friends would always 
succeed in recognizing you. But to wash 
more often than once in every four days 
would be to expose yourself to the evil 
tongue of the malicious. It would very 
naturally be said that you did it for the 
purpose of making yourself attractive to 
men, and I confess that I, your own 
mother, might be at a loss to know in 
what manner to defend you from the 
charge."—The Cleanliness Journal. 


Changing Needs in 
Furnishing 


(Continued from page 90) 


tors are every bit as important as ex- 
posure. The style and material for cur- 
tains should be determined fully as much 
by the architecture of the house itself 
and the outside appearance of the cur- 
tained windows as by a consideration 
of interior furnishings. Practically every 
one living in small quarters wants to 
know how to make rooms appear larger 
and less crowded with furniture; a few 
definite rules or tricks which will give 
results of elegance and space; and sug- 
gestions as to types of furniture which 
will help to produce these results. 

The following problems are suggested 
for consideration with style the keynote 
of all, 

The room for the business girl, a room 
which must be her home in every sense. 

The tiny apartment for the business 
woman. 

The small home or apartment for 
newly-weds. 

The bungalow or house for the grow- 
ing family. 

The more pretentious house. 

These are all topics of present-day 
importance which should find a place in 
house furnishing courses. 


Foods Projects 
(Continued from page 92) 


she stopped and asked what was wrong. 
They told her that they didn’t know 
where they belonged. The people in 
Fruitalea wouldn’t claim them and those 


in Vegetable Court turned up their noses 


and wouldn’t recognize them. They 
asked where she was going. She said to 
Sweet Town. 

“Oh, don’t go there,” they said, “if you 
go any place go to Meat City or Dairy- 
vale. The people in Sweet Town are all 
crooked. They tempt you to do things 
you wouldn’t do ordinarily. Don’t oh, 
don’t go there!” 

So Alice wandered on. At a fork in the 
road were two signs. The one on the 
left said Sweet Town. The one on the 
right said Meat City and Dairyvale; 
Twin Cities. She took the road on the 
right, deciding to take the advice of the 
outlaws. 


DAIRYVALE AND MEAT CITY; 
TWIN CITIES 

On and on she walked until she could 
finally see the buildings of a city. As 
she walked on she came to Meat City. 
There she saw stock walking around on 
hind legs. Mr. Sheep and Mrs, Cow had 
a lot to say. They were big business men 
(and women). Mr. Pig was prominent, 
also Mrs. Cow. She met Mrs. Hen and 
her son Mr. Egg who was visiting from a 
nearby vicinity. She did not stay long 
in Meat City but went on to Dairyvale 
where Alice met Mr. Butter, Mr. Cheese, 
Mr. Milk and Mr. Cream. Mr. Cream 
said that some people whipped and 
whipped him but he never cried though he 
did turn to butter if they whipped too 
long. They ran a dairy farm and made 
much money. They were quite rich and 
very many people liked them. Alice 
stayed just long enough to go around the 
farm, and hear how the different prod- 
ucts were made out of milk and cream. 
She also saw two Mr. Herrings who were 
cousins who hadn’t seen each other for 
a long time and now hardly recognized 
each other. They told of their experi- 
ences, one had been dried in the hot 
sun and the other had been frozen. 

She had promised Mr. Apple to visit 
there again so she left. Soon she was 
back in Fruitalea where she met Mr. 
Apple and went around the store there. 
When she had finished looking around 
she sat down in a chair and listened to 
Mr. Apple tell all about the management 
of it. 

She didn’t close her eyes (at least she 
thought not) but soon she opened them 
at the sound of a voice calling her name. 
The voice was faint but familiar, Whew 
she opened her eyes all at once the 
foods jumped onto the counter and grew 
small again. The people who had been 
on the counter jumped off and went busi- 
ly running or jumping around. Who had 
called her name? There it was agaia. 
It was near her this time. Right beside 
her the voice said, “Alice, hurry up of 
we will miss our train.” It was her 
mother, 
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Special Plans 
are now being made for a 


HOMEMAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


to Europe the summer of 1932 


OK OK OK KOK OK 


SIX COUNTRIES 
SEVEN WEEKS 
REASONABLE PRICE 


2K OOK OK OK OK OK OK 


For further information write 


MRS. EMMONS’ TRAVEL SERVICE 


First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Freeport, New York 


Tours—Long and Short Cruises 
Independent Travel—Anywhere 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Sunimer Session Six Weeks 
June 20, to July 29, 1932 


In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a com- 
plete modern school plant, the Summer Session at 
The Stout Institute is an unusual opportunity for 
professional improvement and recreational activ- 
ities, informal and directed. Courses offered are: 


EDUCATION r SCIENCE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ENGLISH 
HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all lines 


of Home Economics Education and short unit 
courses given by specialists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, draw- 
ing and design courses including units in modern 
general shops. 


Credit granted for courses as in regular session. 


Living and other expenses are very reasonable. 
The regular program schedule is supplemented by a 
fine list of special speakers and conference leaders. 
For Summer Session Bulletin including specific pro- 
gram schedules and detailed information, address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 








E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 








Special Offer 


To Students Graduating from Colleges 


and Normal Schools 


Graduates during 1932 who are planning 
to teach home economics or go into other 


similar activities can subscribe to 


Practical Home Economics 


for their first year 


For $1.00 


In sending in your orders state the name 
of your school and the date of your 


graduation. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send vour request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 
Teachers’ Text Books 


Form 1876—Machine Souter. q 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing 


Form 1945—How to 
(Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 1976—How to Make ildren’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E, 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 1 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materiale 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 
Educational Department 
149 Rroadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Make Dresses. 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and.topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 

Los Angeles California 


For Cookery Classes 


The “Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Educational Dept.—PH-332 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 











“The Story of Coffee” 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use of coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics. 
Write for free copy to 
BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street New York City 








A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 

















ArE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH 


Short Periods 
in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 

Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 
period. 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


The lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 


play. 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 







Teaching Problems 
of any kind at all? 


It's so easy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


We CAN Hep You IF YOU WILL USE THIS BLANK 





Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


Name ... ea ted Ty Su. ee Mitiveer anacete eee ees 


RE ce eee ee ere er errs 


City . 


State : Dealer eee 


NR i JEM als thas SSE Waiatans Biers 


Enclosed please find 


New York City 


De ee boc bk eee for which send 






PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 

Beas aw mee ern One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......... copies 

$1.50 per copy 

FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR.......... copies 

PERE A GSS eRe eee hae oe ae $.50 per copy 
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